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Obtaining the Objectives of Home Economics 


EACHERS of home economics are 
interested chiefly in homemakers as 
individuals equipped to live in 
homes, not as specialists, but as home- 
makers.” We agree with a recent writer 
who expressed this idea and realize more 
than ever before that homemaking edu- 
cation is not one which is simply related 
to life. It is a part of living and cannot 
be separated from it. Our plans are not 
merely for the future; we are also striv- 
ing to better present home conditions. 

Someone has said that homemaking 
claims more women today than any other 
profession, and exclude 
men from the group of homemakers in 
our present-day thinking. For this reason 
we should help students capture the feel- 
ing of its importance and fit it into their 
everyday thinking. 


\\ 


we would not 


Teachers are constantly striving to 
bring about, through a well balanced pro- 
gram of work, better family relations. 
Students of homemaking need to realize 
that they have a part in making their own 
homes what they should be, and should 
have an understanding of what consti- 
tutes successful family life. Reduced 
home budgets are making it necessary for 
people to know how to economize and 
make a small amount of money meet 
their many needs for health, happiness 
and comfort. They need to know how to 
use their leisure time in such a way as 
to be of value to themselves and others. 

These and many other problems arising 
during the past few years, bring a chal- 
lenge to the homemaking teacher. Re- 
duced school budgets are making it hard 
to meet these educational needs, but offer 
an opportunity to use the homemaking 
department as a good standard for home 
life on a low income. 

We hope that few teachers exist today 
who do not have outlined in their own 
minds definite, clear-cut objectives toward 
which they are working. This is neces- 
Sary if we hope to accomplish anything 
worth while in the field of homemaking. 
Knowing where one is going is of vital 





By 
Myra Sowell 


Waxahachie, Texas 


importance, but knowing how to get 
there is an essential factor in reaching 
that destination. Taking for granted that 
the homemaking teacher is well trained 
when she enters the field, she is faced 
with the problem of working with people 
and adapting herself to a situation. The 
first step in reaching our objective is the 
ability to work with other people—the 
keynote of which is The 
home economics department is a coopera- 
tive one and must work as a unit in the 
school system. It cannot be separate and 
distinct; consideration for all other de- 
partments is of utmost importance. The 
objectives of home economics cannot be 
reached without the help of mary people 
in the school and in the community. The 
wise teacher will start with the superin- 
tendent and see that he understands her 
objectives. She will also know the prin- 
cipal and help him to understand just 
what the homemaking department wishes 
to accomplish. The dean of girls, if the 
school is fortunate enough to have one, is 
one who appreciates and _ understands 
many times just the things you will be 
wanting someone to understand. In the 
community one finds both individuals and 
organizations which will be helpful in pro- 
moting an efficient program of work if 
their cooperation can be had. Among 
these are the home demonstration agent, 
influential citizens of the community, 
Parent Teachers Associations, churches, 
Lions Clubs, Rotary Club and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The most successful home economics 
teacher knows and understands her stu- 
dents as individuals — not simply as 
groups or boys or girls. This attained she 
finds herself another step nearer her goal. 
Home visiting affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to know the student in her home 
and at the same time secure the full un- 
derstanding of both parents and students. 
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cooperation. 





Through these visits the teacher can best 
know how to meet the needs of boys and 
girls and help them to establish better 
home conditions. 

Making the home economics department 
a life situation where students truly live 
and find answers to their problems leads 
the 
correct standards. 


that of setting up 
Standards of housing, 


us to next step 


equipment, management, housekeeping, 


conduct, and living with other people 


should all be sufficiently high but not so 
high that they cannot be reached by the 
average home in the community. 


The successful business man is careful 


to employ best possible methods of pro- 


cedure toward the goal which he has in 
view. Here again we find a step toward 


the goal to which we as teachers are 


traveling. Our methods of teaching must 
keep pace with the times and be such that 
we may keep going forward in the new 
age. We are striving to make our class 
room methods bring to the child situa- 
tions true to life. Some methods of teach- 
ing are better than others in’creating such 
situations. For example: the play school 
project, developed in the problem-project 
method of 
provides a real situation which furnishes 


teaching Child Development, 
real problems rather than fictitious ones 
set up by the teacher. A Home Econom- 
ics Club which functions, though it is not 
an actual teaching situation, affords an 
opportunity to bring new light and inter- 
est to subjects discussed and studied in 
the class room. Home projects as a meth- 
od of teaching are invaluable in that they 
make it possible for students to carry out 
individual ideas in their own homes. Have 
you ever watched the eyes of a student 
beam, when she sees the possibility of go- 
ing into her own home with a new idea 
to give her family group? If not, visual- 
ize what might be seen in the eyes of a 
freshman high school girl who sees as a 
result of her home project a kitchen with 
newly papered walls, new curtains on the 
linens on the breakfast 


windows, new 


(Continued on page 189) 











Training Colleges 
in Great Britain 


And Ireland 


By 
D. M. Northcroft 


|. England and Wales 


This is the first of two articles describ- 
ing the training colleges and courses for 
teachers of home economics in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. Mrs. Northcroft, as edi- 
tor of ‘‘Housecraft,’’ the professional jour- 
nal of the British Association of Teachers 
of Domestic Subjects, is preeminently fit- 
ted to write on the subject, which is one 
that students and teachers in our own 
teacher-training institutions are sure to 
find interesting. 


HERE are sixteen training colleges 

for the teaching of home economics 

in Great Britain and Ireland, of 
which eleven are to be found in England 
and Wales, in addition to numerous 
Domestic Sections of Polytechnics and 
Trade Schools, as well as private institu- 
tions giving special domestic tuition. In 
this and the following article, however, 
it is proposed to limit the field to the 
training colleges only, as it is these insti- 
tutions which are primarily responsible 
for the training of bona-fide teachers of 
home economics, recognized by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The year 1930 marked an important 
epoch in the history of home economics 
training in England and Wales, for, under 
the new scheme for the “Examination of 
Training Colleges” which was then inau- 
gurated, students entering for the Teach- 
ers’ Courses in Home Economics were 
examined by the local university in con- 
junction with their particular training col- 
lege, instead of by the board of education 
as in the past. 

England and Wales are now divided 
into eleven areas in consequence of this 
reorganization, and in these areas the 
training colleges of home economics have 
joined with the local universities and have 
prepared a joint system of examinations. 
Successful candidates are now awarded a 
Teacher’s Certificate in Home Economics 
from their local university. This certifi- 
cate is recognized by the board of educa- 
tion, and takes the place of the Teacher’s 
Diploma previously issued by the board. 
The board of education inspects the prac- 
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of Home Economics 





A view of Gloucestershire Training College of Domestic Science, showing the new 
Residence Hall (left) and the Queen Anne wing on the right. 


tical teaching of the students, and the re- 
sults of this inspection are taken into con- 
sideration before the certificate is awarded. 
The board of education then grants a li- 
cense to teach to candidates who qualify 
for the teacher’s certificate. 

The three London training colleges of 
home economics —the National Training 
College, the National Society’s Training 
College, and the Battersea Polytechnic 
Training College—have combined with 
the University of London. London candi- 
dates passing the examination are award- 
ed the University of London’s Teacher’s 
Certificate (Home Economics). 

Bristol University, in conjunction with 
the Bristol and West of England group 
of training colleges, which includes Glou- 
cester, Bath and Leicester Training Col- 
leges of Home Economics, were the first 
to make a beginning under the new 
scheme, the first examination for the 
teacher’s certificate under the new con- 
ditions being held in 1929. 

Other groups of training colleges of 
home economics and local universities in- 
clude the Northern Counties’ Training 
College of Home Economics, Newcastle, 
in conjunction with the University of 
Durham; the Yorkshire Training College 
of Home Economics, Leeds, in conjunc- 
tion with the Universities of Leeds and 
Sheffield; the F. L. Calder Training Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Liverpool, and 
the Manchester Training College of 
Home Economics, in conjunction with the 
Universities of Liverpool and Manches- 
ter. Practically all these groups held 
their examinations under the new scheme 
for the first time in July, 1930. 

The importance of the new scheme lies 
in the fact that it will promote a closer 
relationship between teachers of home 
economics and the various English uni- 
versities, and so will indirectly increase 
the status of their profession. Eventually 
home economics will become an integral 








part of every university in England and 
Wales, and it is hoped before long to 
get degrees granted in these subjects. At 
present London University is the only 
university which bestows a special degree 
in domestic science, viz., the B.Sc. Degree 
(Household and Social Science). 

The department of London University, 
known as the Household and Social De- 
partment, which prepares students for this 
degree, was founded in 1908 as a branch 
of the Women’s Department of King’s 
College, with the view of applying uni- 
versity standards and methods to the 
teaching of the household arts. In 1910, 
the Women’s Department of King’s Col- 
lege was incorporated in the University 
of London as a separate college with the 
name of King’s College for Women. 

In 1923, a further step was reached by 
the inclusion of the B.Sc. (Household and 
Social Science) amongst those degrees in 
which, by regulation of the university, suc- 
cessful candidates are arranged in three 
divisions, those in the first and second 
divisions receiving the B.Sc. Honours 
(General) first and second Class, those 
in the third division receiving a Pass 
B.Sc. Degree. 

In 1928, by a resolution of the Senate 
of the University of London, the House- 
hold and Social Science Department of 
King’s College for Women was recog- 
nized as an independent school of the uni- 
versity under the name of King’s College 
of Household and Social Science. 

Since 1926, Bristol University has per- 
mitted the ordinary degree of B.Sc. to be 
applied to candidates specializing in home 
economics. Students who are taking this 
course spent the first three years at Bris- 
toi University, and four weeks of each 
long vacation at the Gloucestershire 
Training College of Home Economics. 
They then take a fourth year at Glouces- 
ter before the completion of their train- 
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Notes on the Training Colleges 


A brief account of some of the special 
features of the various training colleges 
of home economics in England and Wales 
will be of interest to American readers. 

The oldest training college in the coun- 
try is the National Training College of 
Home Economics, Buckingham Palace 
Road, one of the three London training 
colleges. It was established, first at South 
Kensington, in 1874, and so this year is 
enjoying its Diamond Jubilee. It consists 
of a training college and a_ technical 
school. In addition to the usual training 
for the teacher’s certificate of the Uni- 
versity of London, the college also offers 
courses in cookery and applied science, 
rural subjects (poultry, dairy-work, gar- 
dening, etc.), rural home management, 
needlework and dressmaking, needlework 
and rural subjects, cookery and rural sub- 
jects. The rural work is taken at the 
Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent, and 
was organized to meet the growing need 
of rural districts for this branch of edu- 
cation. In the technical school, courses 


varying in length from ten lessons to two 
years are offered. 

At the outset of the war, the college, 
while still remaining open for both teach- 





A view of the Commons Room in the Gloucestershire Training 
College of Domestic Science. has had 


ers’ and technical courses, trained in 
cookery methods, gratuitously, scores of 
His Majesty’s soldiers, gave courses to 
army sisters, and sent out numbers of 
trained women to camps and hospitals at 
home and abroad. It ran a National 
Kitchen which, transferred to other prem- 
ises early in 1919, was continued as a 
much needed and appreciated restaurant 
until 1927, 

The National Society’s Training Col- 
lege, Hampstead, was established in 1893 
in the Old Brew House, lent by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the Lambeth 
Palace grounds. In 1908, the present 
buildings (Berridge House) were erected 
at Hampstead, specially built and equipped 
for the purpose of teaching home econom- 
ics. Berridge House was amongst the first 
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of the training col- 
leges not only to 
adopt electric light- 
ing throughout, but 
to install electrical 
cooking stoves. Ex- 
perimental work is 
also undertaken by 
the college with 
electrical apparatus. 

The Home Eco- 
nomics Department 
at Battersea Poly- 
technic possesses 
well equipped class 
rooms, chemistry 
laboratories and 
kitchens. A special 
feature of the home 
economics course at Battersea is the 
thorough training which is given in 
practical science and scientific method. 
This comprises lectures and laboratory 
work in physics, chemistry, bacteriology, 
hygiene and physiology. While the main 
object is to prepare teachers to become 
thoroughly skilled in housecraft, special 
stress is laid upon the scientific principles 
underlying household processes and the 
coordination of the work of kitchen, 
laundry, etc., with 
that obtaining in 
the scientific labo- 
ratory and lecture 
room. 

An _ interesting 
experiment at the 
Gloucester- 
shire Training 
College is the insti- 
tution of a diploma 
in Dietetic Ther- 
apy in collaboration 
with a London 
Hospital as a post- 
graduate course. 
The teacher in 
charge of the work 
is a former Glou- 
cester student, who 
consider- 

able experience in 
dietetic therapy in the United States. 
The Gloucestershire Training College 
is the first training college in home 
economics to offer this kind of diploma 
course to students. It is hoped to provide 
opportunities for work in dietetic therapy 
in a London. hospital which is opening a 
school for dietitians as soon as a supply 
of home economics graduates becomes 
available. 

The tuition given at the Leicester 
Training College is frequently on original 
lines. Students learn to grapple with the 
numerous emergencies and “odd jobs” 
which inevitably arise in the management 
of a house, whether large or small, and in 
addition to becoming familiarized with 
simple electrical repairs, they are initia- 
ted into the construction of wireless sets. 









South Wales and Monmouthshire Training College of Home 
Economics, Cardiff, Wales. 


Students also visit factories, canteens, in- 
stitutions, etc., to gain a wider grasp of 
institutional life. 

At the only Welsh Training College of 
Home Economics, at Cardiff, close asso- 
ciation exists between the University Col- 
lege and the Training College. Students 
have the use of the University College Li- 
brary on the same conditions as university 
students, and they have been admitted to 
full membership of the Students’ Union 
Society, with representation on the Stu- 
dents’ Union Council. 

The Liverpool Training 
been a pioneer in many directions. 
the first in the country to give cookery 
lessons to nurses in hospitals, to initiate 
cookery classes for sailors, and to publish 
penny pamphlets on the various subjects 
taught by the college, including a cookery 
book for seamen. 

The Northern Counties’ Training Col- 
lege at Newcastle-on-Tyne, during the 
war, played an active part in assisting the 
public in the use of war-time foodstuffs. 
Its principal was a member of the Food 
Control Board. A shop in the city was 
taken for the purpose of exhibiting dishes 
cooked from war-time recipes. Menus 
were issued weekly and the public could 
obtain these free together with the recipes 
and any information concerning them. 
The equipment in the college is kept con- 
tinually up-to-date. Modern electrical ap- 
paratus is installed in all departments, and 
includes cookers, laundry apparatus, cold 
storage, household appliances and experi- 
mental equipment for students’ practice. 

Cookery classes were held in Yorkshire 
for many years prior to the establishment 
of the Leeds Training College in 1874, by 
the Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Educa- 
tion, this council having been a pioneer in 
England in furthering home economics. 
Yorkshire women are noted as_ house- 
wives, and the Ladies’ Council contained 
some well-known pioneers in home eco- 
nomics. A number of local Education Au- 

thorities (Leeds, Bradford, York, Wake- 
field, Dewsbury, West Riding and North 
Riding) offer scholarships tenable at this 
college. 


College has 
It was 
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Writing, Interpreting and Evaluating Recipes 


ANY high school students have 
difficulty in writing or interpret- 
ing recipes. Miss Elliott has de- 
veloped the following method of dealing 
with this problem in the Foods and Nu- 
trition classes of Manual Arts High 
School in Los Angeles. 

Printed sheets similar to that published 
below are given each student at the be- 
ginning of the term. Included are the 
standard abbreviations and symbols used 
in writing recipes; forms for writing 
recipes; necessary data which should be 
included in a recipe to increase its value; 
pitfalls that trip up the amateur cook; 
a few simple rules and a test that may be 
used for evaluating printed recipes. Miss 
Elliott’s method has proven so successful 
that teachers in other schools have re- 
quested the printed sheet. The material 
is published here as an aid to those many 
other teachers who may find it useful. 


I. Abbreviations and symbols 
t or tsp.—teaspoon 
T or tbsp.tablespoon 
o0z.—ounce 
c.—cup 
lb.—pound 
cwt.—hundredweight 
pt.—pint 
qt.—quart 
gal.—gallon 
°—degree 
B.P.—Baking powder 
212°—boiling point of water at sea 
level 
II. Equivalents 
3 tsp.—l tbsp. 
16 tbsp.—1 cup 
4 gills—1 pt. 
2 cups—1 pt. 
2 pts.—1 qt. 
4 qts.—1 gal. 
16 oz.—1 Ib. 
100 Ibs.—1 cwt. 
2 cups of fat or sugar approximate 
one pound 
4 cups of flour approximate one 
pound 
Other foods vary according to density. 
Weigh some for additional data. 


III. Form for enumerating ingredients 
a. List as nearly as possible in order 
of use in preparation, using one or 
two columns. 
Example: 


Vegetable Chowder 
(Serves 6. Time—% hour) 
3 c. mixed vegetables 
2 tbsp. minced onion 
1 tsp. salt 
6 c. boiling water 
4 tbsp. butter or substitute 
2 tbsp. chopped parsley 
Prepare uniform slices, cubes, or 


Julienne strips of vegetables chos- 
en. Cook in boiling salted water 
only long enough to tender. Add 
butter and parsley just before 
serving. 

Note: 
Choice of vegetables. Use as many 
as you wish. A good foundation 
consists of carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, potatoes, celery, and toma- 
toes. Milk or tomato juice or meat 
stock make nutritious substitutes 
for about 2 cups of the water. Add 
the milk only long enough before 
serving to heat it. It is not neces- 
sary to have meat to have a deli- 
cious soup or chowder. 

b. Separate ingredients and procedure 
into units or paragraphs. 


Example: 
Orange Cream Custard 
(Serves 6. Time—20 minutes) 

Mix together thoroughly and cook in 
double boiler until thickened: 

2 egg yolks, beaten 

YZ cup of sugar 

2 tbsp. flour 

lg teaspoon salt 

1 cup orange juice 

1 cup cream (or evaporated milk) 
Add: 

1 teaspoon grated orange rind 
Cool and turn into serving dish con- 

taining 

14 cup orange slices 
Chill. Cover with meringue made of 

2 egg whites, stiffy beaten with 

4 tablespoons of sugar 
Decorate with additional orange slices. 
Especially suitable served for: 
Party and dinner dessert. 
Luncheon dessert (pack in jelly glass 

for lunch box) 
c. Give ingredients and directions in 
prose form. This is often used because 
it saves space in printing. Note how 
difficult it is to follow: 


Tamale Pie 
(Serves 6. Time-—1% hours) 

Make cornmeal mush by cooking one 
cup cornmeal with six cups water and 
two teaspoons salt. Prepare a second 
mixture by cooking together for ten 
minutes the following: One cup toma- 
toes, two tablespoons minced onion, one 
pound ground round steak, two table- 
spoons fat, two teaspoons of chili pow- 
der and one-half teaspoon salt. Alter- 
nate layers of mush and meat mixture 
and bake one hour in a moderate oven. 
Vary seasonings as desired. 


IV. Form for giving directions. 


Make statements clear, definite and in 
logical sequence. 
Avoid repetition. 








By 
Essie L. Elliott 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles, California 











Reprints of this article will be avail- 
able for September classes. Single 
copies, five cents each; in quantities of 
ten or more, three cents each. 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Do not omit an essential direction or 
ingredient or assume that the reader 
knows temperatures for baking, ete. 
In the chowder and dessert recipes 
given above, note that it is easy to see 
which ingredients must be assembled 
and that the steps to follow are sep- 
arated and in logical order, while it 
takes time and study to ferret out the 
Tamale Pie. 
V. Data which make a recipe valuable 
for future use. 
Tested recipes should be neatly copied 
onto cards and properly indexed. Keep 
a separate file for untried recipes. 
If the recipe does not give the number 
it will serve, be sure to add this infor- 
mation. 
Time of preparation, cost, and varia- 
tion to suit one’s taste are valuable 
notes to make. Do not trust the mem- 
ory. You may know the details per- 
fectly for a time after making the reci- 
pe, but you forget or confuse them with 
other recipes as time passes. 
Learn to divide and multiply recipes 
correctly to avoid waste. 
Your instructors will test you on this 
frequently. 
Learn the “cake” and the “muffin” 
method of mixing batters. It will save 
repeating directions and many _ books 
refer to them. 
Learn few recipes, but many rules and 
principles similar to those given in Sec- 
tion 7. 


VI. Points and pitfalls to avoid: 


The suffix “ful” is used in some texts 
and magazines. Since a teaspoon of 
baking powder, for instance, means a 
spoon full (level) is there any need for 
adding the “ful”? 

Avoid any of the following expressions: 

1. “Then you mix your flour, sugar, 
and cinnamon—”. The words then, 
you, and your are quite evidently 
unnecessary. 

2. “Butter size of an egg or walnut.” 
A good recipe has definite propor- 
tions. 

(Continued on page 190) 
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History of Home Economics in the 


New York City Schools 


We wish to acknowledge gratefully the help received 
in compiling this article from Miss Martha Westfall, 
Director of Homemaking and Mrs. M. E. Magraine, Act- 
ing Director of Sewing, New York Public Schools; Dr. 
Maurice Bigelow, Director of the School of Practical Arts, 
Teachers College; Professor Anna M. Cooley, Teachers 
College; Dr. Freda J. Gerwin Winning, New York Uni- 
versity; and Mr. Frederic W. Howe, Director of the 
School of Household Arts and Science, Pratt Institute. 


Part | 
The Public School System 


N 1887 the Board of Education of 
New York City made a careful study 
of manual training, which included 
also instruction in cooking and sewing 
and decided that it might be well to in- 
corporate this work into the public school 
system. Consequently a Course of Study 
was prepared and the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Committee: 
“RESOLVED, That in the girls’ gram- 
mar schools cooking should be taught in 
the third and second grades.* That in- 
struction in cooking and shopwork should 
be suspended as to each school until. a 
suitable room is provided through the 
action of the trustees. That the instruc- 
tion in shopwork, cooking, and sewing 
should be under the direction of special 
teachers, who should be licensed, em- 
ployed, and paid in the manner now pro- 
vided for special teachers. That to secure 
efficient instruction an additional assistant 
superintendent should be appointed whose 
special duty should be to supervise under 
the city superintendent all the work in 
manual training in the primary and gram- 
mar schools.” 
Cooking 


The estimated cost of equipping the 
kitchens was $200 per department, or for a 
maximum of 60 departments, $12,000; 
kitchen supplies, $100 per department. 
The estimated expense of maintaining the 
kitchen outfit in succeeding years was 
$1,200, and for kitchen supplies $6,000. 
In this report mention is made of two 
schools in New York City in which cook- 
ing was already being taught. One of 
them was the Wilson Industrial School 
for Girls, for pupils under 12 years of 
age, who after leaving school generally 
became self-supporting. The teachers of 
this school stated that the kind of in- 
struction given waked the children up 
mentally, and was favorable for fitting 
them for duties of active life. The other 
school, at No. 9 University Place, was also 
an industrial institution and was under 
Miss Alice Burns. It consisted of sev- 


* At this time there were in the primary schools 
6 and in the grammar schools 8 grades, the first 
grade being the highest. 
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eral classes which 
met at different times 
and there was an 
excellently equipped 
cooking-room for a 
class of sixty. 
Going into  prac- 





tical operation in the a long-ago cooking class in a New York City public school. To- 
year 1888, manual day, we should dislike the equipment as much as the costumes. 


training gradually 

commended itself to teachers and trustees 
until jt nearly reached the limit prescribed 
by the board as proper, in view of the 
necessity for what may be called conserva- 
tive progress in the experimental stage of 
a new and important departure. 

A report by the city superintendent, 
John Jasper, in 1888 for the first year 
after the introduction of this course of 
study, states, “This highly interesting 
method of instruction has been pursued 
in twenty schools and departments dur- 
ing the last year.... The total number 
of pupils in these departments is about 
ten thousand, and steadily, carefully, and 
encouragingly have these children worked 
in the course mapped out by the Board 
of Education. ... It is certain that the 
children have a love for it, and the par- 
ents have a keen appreciation of its 
advantages... .” In the same_ report 
mention is made of an expenditure of 
$3,392.09 to equip kitchens in five gram- 
mar schools, and of the appointment of 
two special cooking teachers under the 
manual training course at salaries of 
$1200 and $600. These were Miss Ida 
Hope and Miss Ida Austin. Provision 
was made for equipping more schools 
with facilities for the cooking classes, and 
by 1890 the annual report shows 37 
schools and departments offering these 
courses to 19,904 pupils. At this time 
there were 185 classes in sewing contain- 
ing 5,720 pupils, and 26 classes in cook- 
ing, containing 891 pupils. The number 
of cooking teachers had grown to three, 
and a fourth was appointed in 1891; 
cooking was offered to girls in the second 
and third grammar grades (correspond- 
ing to junior high school). A special re- 
port made that year on the sewing and 
cooking classes states that “The real ob- 
ject of the study has been kept carefully 


in view, and the understanding of food 
values, chemical changes, hygienic influ- 
ences, and physiological truths has not 
been sacrificed for the simple ability to 
make palatable dishes. The choice of 
raw materials, their composition, their 
nutritive quality, and their relative values 
have been carefully ‘studied, and ‘the 
change of food into blood is understood 
from an economical as well as a scientific 
point of view.” 

The cooking work had progressed by 
1895 to the point where courses were es- 
tablished in two more schools and the 
chemistry of foods was included in the 
program. The practical work was so ar- 
ranged that each pupil shared in the 
actual process of cooking the materials 
selected, under the direct and close super- 
vision of the teacher.» Pupils often 
brought articles cooked by them at home, 
and the results of the instructions were 
thus readily seen by the teachers. 

In the report for that year (1895) there 
was a note made of the fact that there 
should be in each school where this sub- 
ject was taught a collection of charts 
showing the various cuts of meats and 
samples of the various kinds of food 
products. 

In 1896, one of the teachers of cooking, 
Mrs. Mary E. Williams, was appointed 
first Supervisor of Cookery and later was 
made Director of the department, in 
which capacity she served until 1917. She 
immediately held a conference with the 
teachers of cooking, at which she urged 
more attention to the chemistry of foods 
and made suggestions as to methods of 
instruction. Mrs. Williams also advo- 
cated uniformity of work in the various 
schools, meetings of the special teachers 
at which papers should be read, discus- 
sions held on teaching methods, and in- 
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formation spread among all the teachers as 
to books, apparatus, chemicals, and equip- 
ment to be used. Teachers were also 
urged to take further training, and in 
general the work of the department was 
organized and codified into a more com- 
pact form. There was still no work of- 
fered in the high schools but the number 
of teachers had grown by 1898 to 14, and 
the work was being given to 4,130 pupils 
in 22 schools. 

The equipment of a cooking laboratory 
in 1898 consisted of a large marble top 
table (combination demoustration and 
dining table) kitchen table, dresser, speci- 
men cases and clock. There was a gas 
range, water heater and tablet arm chairs. 
As many children as could worked at the 
demonstration table; the rest observed. 
The plan of study included instruction in 
“the philosophy of cooking, the chem- 
istry of food and its hygienic application 
tc make more thoughtful and intelligent 
pupils, the dishes being mere incidents.” 

A few years later, however, growth of 
the department and improvement in teach- 
ing methods brought about the installation 
of individual equipment. This consisted 
of a table surrounding a hollow square 
with accommodations for 18 to 30 pupils. 
Each girl had a gasplate, a drawer and 
closet fitted with implements for indi- 
vidual work, and the laboratories included 
in addition gas ranges, dining-tables and 
chair. and tubs for laundry work. 

Before January 1, 1897, three hours per 
week were allowed for manual training 
with divided classes, so that the maxi- 
mum number of pupils should never be 
more than 30. Afterwards the time was 
reduced to two hours as the result of a 
prolonoged investigation into such work 
in the United States and abroad, and was 
later, in 1899, shortened to one and one- 
half hours per week. 

In 1901, Miss Mabel Hyde Kittredge 
as President of the Association of House- 
keeping Centers, rented an apartment at 
226 Henry St., for the purpose of teach- 
ing practical homemaking. Here the girls 
were taught homie furnishing, care of the 
house, sanitation, home nursing, care of 
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children and good eating habits, as well 
as the selection, preparation and serving 
of food under the familiar home condi- 
tions. The class started with an enroll- 
ment of 13 which before the end of the 
first year increased to 40. 

By 1903 regular classes were formed 
and trained teachers put in charge. In 
1906 four apartments in various parts of 
the city were being used and the Board 
of Education accepted the book “Practical 
Homemaking,” written by Miss Kittredge, 
as a text-book for use in these flats. 
The work being sponsored by this asso- 
ciation was recognized as having great 
value and children from _ neighboring 
schools were permitted to attend classes 
in the flats during regular school hours, 
the Association bearing all the expense. 
In 1913 the Board of Education took 
over the work, paying the teachers’ sal- 
aries while the Association paid for all 
material and furnishings. Six such apart- 
ments were rented and all were financed 
in the same way. 

Gradually the work developed from 
“cooking” to “home making” and shortly 
after Mrs. Williams was succeeded in 
1917 by Miss Grace Schermerhorn as 
Director of the department, the name of 
the courses was changed from Cooking 
to Home Making. The course of study 
was amended to include hygiene, meal 
planning, nutrition, and home problems, 
care, and appreciation. 

About 1920 a rapidly growing popula- 
tion made it necessary to build many new 
school buildings and the Home Making 
Department under the directorship of 
Miss Schermerhorn, was invited to to sub- 
mit plans for a homemaking equipment 
that would be suitable for teaching all 
branches of homemaking in a homelike 
environment. These plans were adopted 
and comprised not only a_ laboratory 
kitchen with unit kitchens where children 
could work independently in family 
groups and another unit for actual in- 
struction, but also an apartment consist- 
ing of a living-dining room, kitchen, bed- 
room and bath with running water and 
necessary wardrobes and closets, so that 








good housekeeping and homemaking could 
be taught with emphasis placed in equal 
distribution or work, respect for the rights 
of others, proper use of leisure time, 
courtesy in the home and the many other 
little niceties of life that combine to make 
happy family rélationships. 

Today there are 122 of these apartments 
built into school buildings, and from 
40 children having instruction in home- 
making apartments in 1901, the number 
has increased to approximately 30,000 in 
1934. Many of the school buildings are 
old and overcrowded so that it has not 
been possible to add the apartment to 
them but it is an integral part of all new 
buildings. 

While the Board of Education provides 
the standardized permanent furnishings 
for all apartments, the Association of 
Housekeeping Centers has never lost its 
interest in them and has always been ready 
to add anything that makes for beauty 
or homelike appearance. 

Today there are approximately 100,000 
girls having instruction in homemaking in 
the elementary and junior high schools 
of New York City under 335 teachers. 
There are 50 teachers in twenty-six high 
schools, as well as 25 homemaking teach- 
ers in continuation schools and 6 teachers 
in industrial high schools. 

Miss Schermerhorn resigned as_ Di- 
rector of Home Making in 1923 and was 
succeeded by Miss Martha Westfall, the 
present director. 


Sewing 

The first sewing classes in the public 
schools of New York were established in 
Staten Island in 1885 by Mrs. Annie L. 
Jessup. In 1896 Miss M. Louise Hutch- 
inson, a teacher of Domestic Art 
at Pratt Institute, was appointed Director 
of Sewing in Brooklyn. She, with a staff 
of four teachers, worked out a program 
of sewing work for the elementary schools 
and the high schools. The work was done 
under the home room teachers, who re- 
ceived special instructions and supervision 
from Miss Hutchinson and her staff. 
Thus their services were spread over the 
largest possible number of pupils—a prin- 
ciple which has been continued in the 
elementary and junior high schools. 

In September, 1896, Mrs. Annie L. 
Jessup began the sewing work in Manhat- 
tan schools, being appointed director of 
the subject for Manhattan, Bronx, and 
Richmond boroughs. With her force of 
eight teachers she introduced the work 
first into the same “Manual Training 
Schools” in which the Board of Educa- 
tion authorized the first experiments with 
cooking. From these schools, the work 
spread through more grades, and more 
schools, first reaching the high schools in 
1903, when Washington Irving high school 
in Manhattan inaugurated classes in sew- 
ing. The “Elementary Evening Schools,” 
however, offered an opportunity to stu- 
dents to elect sewing, dressmaking, and 
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miliinery almost from the earliest days of 
the subject. 

The school systems of the five boroughs 
were consolidated in 1898, and a unified 
Course of Study in sewing was adopted in 
1903, beginning with cord, raffia, weav- 
ing, and basketry work in the elementary 
grades and extending through the stiches, 
mending, and making of miniature gar- 
ments in the upper grades. By 1910 sew- 
ing had been substituted for science 
in the upper grades, and the classes 
were making full sized garments. By 
1915 the making of a graduation dress 
was included in the required work for the 
8B students, a feature of the work which 
is continued today. 

During the World War, an enormous 
amount of Red Cross work was done in 
the sewing classes of the city, and since 
the War, much of this work has been con- 
tinued, many garments being made for 
foreign and local relief work. 

Today, 18,879 classes are under the 
supervision of the Sewing Director, 
divided into 17,599 classes in 610 elemen- 
tary schools and 1280 classes in 50 Junior 
High schools. These students are taught 
by their own home room teachers, super- 
vised by the staff of 56 teachers of the 
office of the Director of Sewing. 

The sewing work today starts in Grade 





A class in experimental cookery at Pratt Institute working with 
modern equipment. 


4A; the first full size garments are con- 
structed in 6A. Machine work begins 
in the seventh year together with the 
drafting and use of patterns. The first 
dress a girl makes comes in this year, 
also. A new development in the work is 
the Adjustment Classes in Junior High 
School, intended for girls who have been 
retarded and are over-age. Such pupils 
are taken out of the regular system in 
grade 5B, and if they are manually in- 
clined and elect the sewing work, a very 
rich program is offered them. There are 
four classes, taking two years of the 
girl’s schoo! life, and which give her an 
opportunity, to become skilled in the con- 
struction and finishing of garments. 
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A nutrition research laboratory at Teachers’ College today. 


In the high schools, there are today 50 
Home Making department teachers and 
84 Sewing department teachers. The vo- 
cational high schools emphasize training 
for the trades, of course, with a major 
in either department open to girls. This 
major, which involves fifteen periods of 
work a week in the field, is now being 
taken by about 400 girls. 
the schools, training in vocational dress- 


In several of 


making or millinery work is alternated 
with periods of practical experience in 
garment and clothing firms. Elective 
work in this field is being taken by about 
15,000 Vocational 
High 


dents. The 


School stu- 
work 
varies in the differ- 
ent high schools of 
the system, accord- 
to the needs of the 
particular group 
served. The elec- 
tive courses in sew- 
ing are planned to 
continue the work 
of the Junior High 
School course so 
that the 
may become pro- 
ficient without be- 


student 


coming profes- 
Under the 


home-making de- 


sional. 


partment one 

school has, for ex- 
ample, a course in cafeteria work; an- 
other offers a very popular course called 
“social forms”; a third operates a home- 
making center with good results. 

In the continuation schools the girls 
majoring in home economics work, (about 
2000 of them this year) take two of their 
weekly four hours in sewing, millinery, or 
dressmaking under the Sewing Depart- 
ment, or in foods work under the Home 
Making Department. Choice of a major 
by these girls almost always depends on 
their jobs. Each school is equipped with 
a kitchen and with facilities for teaching 
cafeteria or tea room work, home nursing 
and child care, and family budgeting, as 
well as the conventional foods and cloth- 


ing courses. Girls excelling in sewing 
work in these schools are sent to the 
Needle Trades School, Manhattan, where 
the students specialize in lingerie work 
and are fitted for jobs in the trade. There 
is a shop in connection with this school 
where products are sold and orders taken. 
A great deal of Red Cross work has been 
done in these classes, also, particularly 
during these last years when the prob- 
lem of finding material to work with has 
been so acute. This year, for example, 
the sewing classes of the entire New York 
City school system have turned out 44,686 


garments for the relief workers 


Part II 
Home Economics in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is one of the best known institutions in 
the country for graduate work in the 
home economics field. It is eminently 
fitting that the college should have such 
wide-spread renown among home eco- 
nomics educators, since it was in the field 
of “practical arts” that its beginnings 
were made. Miss Grace Hadley Dodge 
interested herself, in 1884, in helping 
working girls in New York City with the 
problems of everyday living which con- 
fronted them, and established classes for 
groups of these girls, giving them lec- 
tures in health, clothing, etiquette, market- 
ing, home life, and home nursing. The 
New York Industrial Education Associa- 
tion was formed (1896) to further this 
movement, its first president being Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, now President of 
Columbia University. 

The leaders of the movement soon 
realized that they must have trained teach- 
ers for their groups if the work was to 
progress, and it was for this purpose that 
the New York College for the Training 
of Teachers was organized in 1887, with 
headquarters at University Place in down- 
town New York. Dr. Butler resigned as 
president in 1891 and was succeeded by 
Dr. Walter Harvey. In 1892 the name 
was changed to Teachers College and in 
i898, the institution had outgrown its 
old quarters and moved to its present site 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Who’s Who in Home Economics 


Charlotte P. Ebbets 


Director Home Economics Dept., 
State Teachers College, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Charlotte P. Ebbets was born in San Francisco. She was 
graduated from the Girls’ High School, and then given an ex- 
tensive musical education. For a year she was a guest in the 
home of the American vice-Consul in Guatemala, serving 
during that time on the English examining board for the 
Government Normal School 

About this time the educational adventure of giving women 
scientific and artistic training for their occupations as home- 
makers attracted her attention, and Miss Ebbets went to 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. She followed her graduation from 
that school by work at Columbia under Dr. Mary Swartz 
Rose, Dr. Henry C. Sherman, and through Harvard Exten- 


sion courses under Dr. Cannon and Dr. Rosenau. 


For two years she was dietitian in the Hahnemann Hospital 
(now Fifth Avenue Hospital) New York City. She instructed 
in home economics for four years at Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, and was called to Santa Barbara by Ednah Ann Rich 
(now Mrs. Morse) to organize the special school for manual 
training and home economics. This school gave to California 
many of its best special teachers, and is now the Santa Bar- 
bara State College. Miss Ebbets has been Director of Home 
Economics since 1919. 

During the Worid War, Mr. Hoover appointed her State D:- 
rector of the Food Administration. She also organized the 
“Women’s Land Army” for California, and was an honorary 
member of the Woman’s Council for Defense. 

Miss Ebbets is a charter member of both the American 
Home Economics Association and the American Dietetics As- 
sociation. She is also a member of the National Honorary 


Social Science Fraternity Pi Gamma Mu. 
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Marion F. Breck 


State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, 
Delaware 


Marion F. Breck is a native of Wisconsin, receiving her 
early education in the public schools there and graduating 
from the South High School in Milwaukee, then from the 
University of Wisconsin with a B.S. degree in Home Eco- 
nomics. Her first position was as teacher of home economics 
at South High School in Milwaukee where she taught for 
five years. The University of Wisconsin then awarded her 
a fellowship in home economics education which made pos- 


sible a year of graduate study there and an M.S. degree. 


The next year Miss Breck was appointed assistant profes- 
sor of home economics. education at the University of West 
Virginia where she did teacher training work for the follow- 
ing four years. At that time home responsibilities called her 
back to Milwaukee where for two years she had ample op- 
portunity for applying at first hand, as homemaker, all the 


theory and training learned in her college courses. 


Another year of graduate study at the University of Chi- 
cago followed this period, with emphasis on home manage- 
ment (then an appointment in 1926 as state supervisor of 
home economics education in Delaware, a position she has 


held since that time. 


Graduate work at the Universities of Wisconsin, Chicago, 
Minnesota and Tennessee, as well as Columbia University 
in New York City, and summer school teaching at the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and West Virginia, and at Pennsyl- 
vania State College have all helped in giving Miss Breck a 
broad vision of the field of home economics and a sympa- 


thetic understanding of the problems of teachers. 
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Home Economics 
Meets the Present Challenge 


In the Teaching of Textiles 
and Clothing 


By 
Jessie M. McVey 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 


N attempting to meet the present situa- 
Rica in the teaching of textiles and 
clothing we are increasingly emphasizing 
selection, recognizing that many of the 
problems involved in an appreciation of 
good dressing may be solved outside the 
laboratory classes; that the laboratory 
should be used as a place where a founda- 
tion is laid for a knowledge and critical 
analysis of well-fitting garments, desirable 
fabrics for particular use, suitable design 
and color for individual types, etc., as 
well as a place for the acquisition of tech- 
nical skill. 

The clothing work is concentrating on 
problems to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual student rather than class projects. 
Realizing that certain fundamental princi- 
ples must be taught and certain skills be 
acquired, we feel that this can be accom- 
plished and at the same time we can meet 
the needs of the individual from an eco- 
nomic as well as an aesthetic standpoint. 
This means hours of extra work for the 
instructor and student since many of 
these problems must be taken up in per- 
sonal conference. In these conferences 
plans for the wardrobe are discussed from 
the following standpoints: 

Suitability of designs and colors for 
individual types, both physical and 
personality aspect. 


= 


Fashion consideration. 

Planning of articles of clothing (both 
ready-to-wear and home-made) with 
idea of relationship to each other. 


QO 


A 


Economical buying as based on: 1. 
Basic color scheme; 2. Related col- 
ors; 3. Seasonal garments in rela- 
tionship to each other; 4. Fabric se- 
lection; 5. Choice of accessories. 
Points in favor of home-made gar- 
ments; ready-made. 


9 


Other points are discussed as they may 
be required to solve the problems of the 
individual student. 


*The four articles in this group are from 
Papers presented at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home &co- 
nomics of the N.E.A. in Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
Tuary, 1934, 
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We are making a more thorough study 
of fabric identification and _ selection, 
stressing mode of treatment for fiber con- 
tent and means of detecting methods of 
adulteration. We are also discussing 
standardization and trying to create a 
consciousness of consumer responsibility 
in the production of better fabrics and 
garments. 

How to buy and where to buy are also 
being given a great deal of attention. 
Trips to local stores and city shops are 
made for the purpose of observation of 
comparative costs. The students are be- 
coming very critical of values because of 
reduced incomes and a desire for the bet- 
ter types of article which they could for- 
merly buy and which must be carefully 
planned for at present. 

We have met the problem of the stu- 
dent who is unable to buy materials for 
herself, by allowing her to sew for a 
member of the faculty. She has been ex- 
pected to plan, purchase materials, and 
carry through the project in its entirety 
on her own responsibility as much as pos- 
sible, thereby increasing her confidence in 
her abilities. 

The results we are endeavoring to 
achieve in our textile and clothing work 
are: 

a. Increased appreciation of the princi- 

ples involved in good dressing. 

b. Certain techniques. 

c. Relationship of clothing expenditures 

to total expenditure. 

d. Awareness of constant changes in 

merchandise and how to pick and 


choose. 

e. Critical attitude in selection of fab- 
rics and toward well-fitting and suit- 
able garments. 

f. Interest in clothing as an organized 


study and a real satisfaction in creat- 
ing and selecting garments which 
give pleasure in owning and using. 

Other projects which we have carried 
on in the laboratories to meet the present 
situation are: 

a. Opening the laboratories on certain 

days of the week to faculty members 
who need advice and help on their 
clothing problems. 
Making plans in cooperation with the 
3usiness Administration Department 
for a major in retailing. This is to 
meet the need of students who are 
finding it necessary to work and are 
not interested in teaching clothing. It 
will go into effect next year. 


— 


il 
In the Teaching of Housing 
By 
Freda J. Gerwin Winning 


New York University 
New York City 


HERE seems no greater problem today 

than that of the study of housing as 
one of our great national prob!ems. To 
be sure economic insecurity, the unstable 
dollar, and problems of international har- 
mony loom large on the horizon of the 
world. However, if as individuals we can 
still find security in the home as the 
hearthstone of a nation we can better help 
to solve these other problems. 

The study of housing problems and the 
teaching of principles which will make 
for better housing seem to me to be 
among the chief tasks confronting the 
home economist today. As a subject we 
have thought of home economics as in- 
cluding the study of food, clothing and 
shelter. 
fourth problem—that of the relations of 
the members of the family group. Our 
emphasis has been confined almost too 
much to the first two—food and clothing. 
We have made rapid progress in a short 
space of time to include more of the fam- 
ily relationships. But the third named 


Recently we have added the 


shelter, seems not to have been empha- 
sized as greatly as have the others. We 
had the sewing teacher ayd the cooking 
teacher. They have done a good job. 

We have neglected comparatively the 
study of shelter. To be sure we were con- 
cerned with the aspect of beauty in the 
home, the construction of the sanitary 
house, the well arranged house which 
would give us maximum efficiency. We 
taught and are teaching through home 
planning and management the problems of 
routing household activities. These are 
all good principles to be teaching. But 
with present emphasis there seem to be 
other aspects we must work on in the im- 
mediate future. 

This problem of adequate shelter has 
become recognized as a national problem 
with specific legislation to help to clear 
up some of our worst areas. As home 
economics teachers we should be among 
the first to recognize a part of our job 
to be the furthering of such cause, by di- 
recting public opinion either by direct 
work or through our students. We would 
well agree with Mrs. Roosevelt when she 
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said in effect that people who let bad shel- 
ter develop in a community were bad 
citizens. 

My first recommendation in meeting 
the present situation in the teaching of 
housing would be that the teachers be- 
come familiar with the problems them- 
selves and take an active interest and par- 
ticipation in housing programs. 

My second recommendation would be 
that we add new emphasis in our courses 
in house planning, shelter, home furnish- 
ing or what ever they may be called. We 
would continue to use the problems of 
studying the aesthetic principles of house 
design, the study of period styles, and so 
on but would add the socio-civic problems 
suggested by our national legislation. 

At New York University we devote a 
year to the study of housing and home 
furnishings in the four-year home eco- 
nomics course, preparing students to be- 
come teachers of home economics. Stu- 
dents from other departments elect this 
course and art-education majors are also 
required to participate in it. Some of the 
problems taken up with this group may 
serve as suggestions to others who are 
seeking problems for teaching housing. 
It was the plan not only to make the 
group “housing conscious” but also to 
allow them to participate in such projects 
as they might be called upon to teach. 
Thus the problems selected were not only 
those which would give the students sub- 
ject matter information on housing, but 
would afford an opportunity to study 
teaching methods from a critical view- 
point. 

One of the first and probably most ef- 
fective problems was the field trip on 
which we visited all types of homes from 
those of the hobo villages where men had 
gathered packing boxes and other cast off 
material and constructed their houses, 
through some of our worst slum areas, 
into the apartment houses there, through 
the better apartments and into some of 
the new type cooperative houses. This 
gave the group first hand information on 
their own local conditions. Every town 
may not have quite the bad areas which 
we have (I am not boastful here!) but 
certainly every town or community has 
various types of houses which might be 
seen and studied in a similar way. This 
project could well be integrated with civ- 
ics or with sociology. 

Here there would develop the need for 
the study of housing legislation—local 
and national. Every town has some kinds 
of city ordinances, some kind of city 
planning, which could well be studied. 

We need to contact our local organiza- 
tions—the real estate dealers, the build- 
ing and loan associations, architects and 
builders. Again every community has cer- 
tain if not all of these groups which could 
be utilized. We were rapidly approaching 
the problem of home finance. Students 
set out to discover just what they could 
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get for their money if they rented or if 
they purchased. 

This naturally led to the problem of 
studying the well planned home; the sani- 
tary home; the beautiful home. We 
worked with architects’ blue prints; apart- 
ment house advertisements; magazine 
plans and those designed by students in 
the class. Again an opportunity for in- 
tegration—this time with art and mechan- 
ical drawing. Some students chose to 
models of their ideas of good 

Others collected information on 
all types of housing problems, others 
studied the house as a place of shelter 
from early times. 

Another problem which seemed to de- 
velop simultaneously was the study of the 
advantages of the multiple dwelling and 
the single family house. Students came 
to realize the tendency in the well 
planned multiple dwellings or groups of 
houses planned as a community center to 
include recreational facilities—swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, tennis courts, etc., and 
frequently expressed their desire to live in 
such developments. Visits to well planned 
homes were made. Criteria for judging 
well planned, sanitary and aesthetic homes 
were developed and students frequently 
went to their own homes to see if they 
were using them to the best advantage. 
Projects which could not be visited were 
shown by moving pictures and reflecto- 
scope. (Two students became so inter- 
ested in the preparation of material for 
the reflectoscope and that to be used in 
the stereopticon machine that they col- 
lected and mounted material of a size 
which could thus be used and made sets 
of stereopticon slides.) 

There are many other problems which 
were used with this group and which 
could be used by groups elsewhere such 
as studying lighting, heating and ventila- 
tion of students’ own homes; studying the 
beautification of home grounds and carry- 
ing out the plan at home; putting on as- 
sembly programs emphasizing housing 
problems; writing papers on improving 
housing conditions and having them pub- 
lished in the school paper; making neigh- 
borhood surveys in groups; making 
scrapbooks on housing problems; writing 
letters to those who could better housing 
conditions in certain localities; studying 
homes of other lands and other peoples— 
such as the Indian, Eskimo, Japanese, etc. 


make 
houses. 


(This to be particularly recommended for 


the elementary school level. Students sug- 
gested that this project would make them 
better able and prepare them for study- 
ing their own homes when they reached 
junior or senior high school.) Doll houses 
to be made in the grades carrying out 
the principles of good housing; planning 
model cities; studying city planning; 
keeping a record of new books on hous- 
ing; making a file of newspaper clippings 
pertaining to housing; studying the 
truthfulness in advertising of apartments 


for rent and houses for sale; studying 
housing projects and developments in 
other lands. 

Thus we can travel from our own home 
around the world and back again with a 
group studying housing. We may use the 
group study plan; the individual report 
plan; the recitation and assignment plan. 
No matter what method we use if we 
ourselves become aware of the multitude 
of problems from which to select I am 
sure we may not suffer from wondering 
what to teach when teaching shelter. If 
we can continue our study of the aesthet- 
ic in housing and add to it these socio- 
civic problems we shall go far toward re- 
building a nation of happy, secure and 
better homes. 





il 
In the Teaching of Health 


and Nutrition 
By 
Elsa Page 


West Technical High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HE problems of health and nutrition 

_have always been either directly or in- 
directly a part of the work which we 
teach in the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics in the city of Cleveland. 

Last year Miss Van Duzen and myself 
worked on a committee for the assembling 
of material to make a report to National 
Home Economics Department in Wash- 
ington as to what was being done by all 
home economics classes in our city along 
these two as well as other related lines. 

The replies to questionnaires sent out 
were interesting and stimulating since 
they show that home economists have 
been quick to see present day needs and 
also how our courses help to meet these 
needs in various communities. 

First, what have we done with the 
problem of promoting health? 

The sewing departments throughout the 
city have re-emphasized the importance of 
clean clothing and the renovation of dif- 
ferent fabrics at home in inexpensive 
ways. 

In remodeling garments they have that 
proper fit and the right distribution of the 
weight of a garment contributes to com- 
fort and mental and physical health. 

The protective value of clothing for the 
different temperatures and climates has 
always been discussed but this takes on a 
new meaning with the lowered resistance 
which comes from poor food and poorly 
heated homes. 

Personal Regimen courses are taught in 
all of our high schools to stimulate in- 
terest in health and its effect on person- 
ality. 

(Continued on page 182) 
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An |garot 
Market 


By 
Helen Vickery 


Evansville, Indiana 


ARKETS in Bombay, in Paris, in 

Lima, in Hong Kong, San Fran- 

cisco markets, markets all over 
the world and one of the most interesting 
ot them all is found in the small town of 
Baguio, in the Philippines. 

Baguio is a small village about 175 
miles north of Manila. It is located on 
rolling hills in the mountains. Here the 
people of Manila go to enjoy a cool and 
invigorating climate instead of the violent 
heat of the port town. There are numer- 
ous beautiful homes, clubs, hotels, an 
army camp and the quaint village stores 
that are usually found in resort towns. 
The unusual feature is the market which 
is supplied by the Jgarots. 

The Igarots are a colorful people, for- 
merly head hunters, native to the sur- 
rounding country. They are stocky but 
well formed. The men wear the gay 
striped gee-string around their loins and 
usually a blouse or shirt, leaving their 
legs and feet bare. In the rainy season 
a hat and umbrella are added to this out- 
fit. The women are much gayer in their 
short’ jackets and red, blue, yellow and 
white home-spun wrap-around skirts, held 
on by a bright sash. Beads, bracelets 
and a brass pipe or a cigar complete their 
costumes. Often the women carry an 
anito stick which is a split bamboo tube. 
They beat this on their forehead or on the 
palm of the hand to produce a humming 
sound, to keep the devils away. 

Years ago before good roads were built 
the Igarots came together to barter with 
each other for the various 
products each produced. To- 
day this custom continues, 
with Sunday being the big 
market day and a spectacle 
worth traveling far to see. 

On Fridays and Saturdays 
all roads leading into Baguio 
are crowded with trucks, mo- 
tor cars of all ages, carabao 
carts and whole families on 
foot. If they live a great dis- 
tance they camp out at night. 
Some are coming to buy or 
barter and others to replenish 
their produce for sale in the 
market. 
their produce in big baskets Th 
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The women carry ae ee fi a 
e chicken market. 





A corner of the enclosed market at Baguio, showing one of the shops 


on their backs held by a head strap 
passing over the forehead. Perhaps 
several men will appear with dozens of 
dogs on leads or ropes. Formerly these 
were sold at the market as a table deli- 
cacy for the Igarots, but now they are 
sold as a bootleg article because it is 
against the law to eat dogs. 

The closed market is a large stone build- 
ing filled with booths. Practically every- 
thing is displayed in here—fruits, vege- 
tables, rice and other foods; coal, wood 
and oil for fuel; wood carving, brass 
work, native costumes, wicker goods, bas- 
kets and gay home-woven fabric luncheon 
sets, table covers and pillow covers. 

The open market is under a huge shed. 
The dealers show their wares here in 
small trays before them on the ground. 
The fruits and vegetables are displayed 
beautifully. There are many varieties of 
bananas. Heaps of yellow pear-shaped 
mangoes give a spot of color. The mango- 
steen is a small reddish apple-shaped 
fruit with a thick outer covering. The in- 
side is white and very delicious. Papaya 
can be compared to our cantaloupe. It is 
large and melon-shaped with a pinkish 
flesh. Other fruits are the pineapple and 
various citrous fruits—oranges, lemons, 








Note the wicker containers. 


grapefruit, limes and pomeloes. Cocoa- 
nuts are for sale and another nut, the 
betel nut, wrapped in lime leaves. This is 
chewed by the natives, both men and 
women. When bitten into they produce a 
bright red juice. 

The vegetables were extremely fresh. 
They were largely the same as found in 
our markets, Irish and sweet potatoes, 
beans, peas, cabbage, egg plant, corn, to- 
matoes and lettuce. Different from ours 
were the huge trays of hops, the bamboo 
sprouts and cocoanut cabbage which is a 
shoot from the top of cocoanut palm 
trees. The root of ginger was sold for 
making ginger tea. The displays were all 
so beautifully kept and arranged that it 
was a good appetizer to walk past 
them. 

Across the road was a large enclosure 
where the hogs were kept. Great activity 
and much noise made this an interesting 
center. When a hog was bought or sold 
and hoisted on back of a motor car and 
securely tied, the squealing of the startled 
hog and yelling of the attendants was 
deafening as well as amusing. 

Another interesting market was the 
fowl market. The fowls are brought 
to market in large interesting baskets 
made particularly for that 
purpose. They are ever so 
interesting in 
appearance than the usual 
coop. All of the chickens were 
not for food—some were game 
cocks, for cock fighting is‘a fa- 
vorite sport in the Philippines. 

Some distance away was 
the carabao market. The cara- 
bao is a particularly ugly 
beast. The natives use it for 
plowing, pulling carts and for 
milk. The smallest Philippino 
boy will lead or ride one to the 
fields, but the white man keeps 
his distance for they are dan- 


much more 


gerous to the whites. 
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The cleanest and mildest. smelling fish 
market is found here. It is built under a 
shed with a terraced concrete floor. Nu- 
merous times a day it is flushed out with 
water. Many of the fish are alive—there 
were many silver-colored fish of a mack- 
erel type, also lobsters and shrimp. One 
of the favorite native fish is lapu lapu. 
The meat market is with the fish market. 
Carabao steaks and all the cuts of pork 
were in evidence. 

There were numerous bazaar stalls 
around the outside of the market where 

material, jewelry 
American products 


cotton 
cheap 


soap, tobacco, 


and various 


are sold. 





Making Review Interesting 
By 


Ella Dean 


MERE drill or review is seldom 

A interesting to normal junior high 

school girls. The teacher must de- 

vise some pleasing method of making 
such a lesson full of activity. 

In Pulaski Heights School of Little 

Rock, Arkansas, a plan for a summary 

lesson was used which kept every girl busy 


and interested in what she was doing 
throughout the seventy-minute period 
which is allotted them. In addition to 


this she had in her mind more clearly 
the solution of many problems covered 
during previous lessons. 

The laboratory, which accommodates 
thirty girls, is equipped with six unit 
kitchens, each of which is furnished with 
a cabinet, stove, sink, and small porce- 
lain-top work table. 

Prior to the review lesson to be de- 
scribed the seventh grade girls had com- 
pleted a unit on breakfasts, and lunch- 
eons were being studied in a similar man- 
ner. The girls’ needs for growth and 
health had been the major objective 
throughout the course. Score cards had 
been used for checking good and poor 
selections ; and experiments in the labora- 
tory with white rats had proved to the 
girls beyond any doubt the importance of 
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An aisle of the out- 

door market (right) 

and the fish market 

(below). The man 

on the left is a sani- 

tation officer making 
his rounds, 


There were some 


men selling in the 
various parts of the 
market, but there 
were many more 
women. Some of 
them were quite 
young with long 
black braids down 
their backs, while 
others who looked 
to be at least a hun- 
dred years old 
seemed to enjoy life 
immensely as they 
served customers 


good selection of lunches. Breakfasts and 
lunches had been prepared and served in 
class; and on each occasion flowers had 
been arranged carefully for the table. 

One day after the luncheon unit had 
been well started, the girls happened to 
bring many flowers to help make the 
room beautiful. All of the class could 
not take part in arranging them, for 
obvious reasons; consequently the plan 
which follows was used: 

The girls in kitchen number one were 
asked if they would like to arrange all of 
the flowers in suitable bowls and vases. 
They were delighted with the opportunity 
of doing this in their own way and set to 
work, getting out all of the bowls and 
matching different colors and varieties. 

Group two was asked to plan together 
a simple luncheon menu and set the table 
correctly for serving it. By way of ex- 
planation, the custom of the class in 
serving meals is to place two of the por- 
celain-top tables together in the center of 
the room, where the large class can easily 
observe the process. This made-up table 
may present an attractive appearance. 

At the same time the above activities 
were taking place, groups number three, 
four, five, and six were busy planning 
luncheons. When this work was com- 
pleted one girl from each group wrote the 
menu on the board so that the class 
might see it. The girls moved their 
stools to the front, forming a semicircle, 
and read carefully the luncheon menus 





without even removing the huge black 
cigars from their mouths. 

The market is city owned. It has rigid 
inspection daily, and the inspectors are 
even strict on fruit that is beginning to 
be over ripe, insisting that it be re- 
moved at once. 
an incinerator. 

All in all it is the most immaculate 
market I have ever seen. Usually one 
visits markets to learn about the food 
customs of a country and finds it a 
rather unpleasant experience because of 
the filth and horrible odors. In Baguio, 
the wonderful sanitation made it a most 
interesting as well as instructive one. 


All refuse is burned in 


Criticisms, which showed 
ways to improve the menus as to cost and 
food value, were made by the class. The 
following and other problems were solved: 
1. Mrs. Adams has very little money to 
spend on food. Can you suggest a less 
expensive salad with the same food value? 
2. What type of dessert should follow 
the fruit salad in menu number one? 
After all of the menus had been care- 
fully discussed, group one was given op- 
portunity to explain why different types 
of flowers had been selected for various 
sorts of bowls and vases. For this dis- 
cussion the flowers were placed where 
all of the class could see them. Members 
of the class suggested ways of improving 
some of the arrangements. Some were 
too tall; others were too crowded. Then 
a discussion of where in the home we 
might use the different vases followed 
and culminated in the selection of a low 
bowl of marigolds for the table, which 
the girls had set with polished silver and 
glassware on a yellow linen cloth. 
Perhaps the most enpoyable moments 
were the last few in which four girls 
seated themselves at the table set for 
luncheon, while the other members of the 
class gathered near to check the setting 
of the table and watch the serving. In 
this mock meal of the “Cook Family,” the 
father served the main dish and vege- 
tables, and Betty, the daughter, re- 
moved the food and plates and served the 
dessert. 
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A Club Project for the School Cafeteria 


HIS year our girl’s club, 


the “Home Economics 
Belles,” worked out a 
very educational and enjoy- 
able project in connection 


with the school cafeteria. 
Because of the _ financial 
obligations imposed by the 
customs of the and 
community, as well as the 
regular projects of the club, 
the girls decided, when plan- 
ning the year’s program, that 


school 


some money-making scheme 
should be tried, the success of 
which would provide a regu- 
lar income. A_ plan which 
would enlist the cooperation 
and work of the eighty girls 
in the club, rather than the 
work of a few, was recom- 
mended. It was a general 
opinion of the group that 
the making of cakes and cookies by a few 
girls on Saturdays and selling them to 
patrons had had its day. This had been 
done each year and was growing rather 
uninteresting to those girls who were club 
members for the fourth year. This, too, 
was a financial strain for some students. 

Searching for some worthwhile project, 
the girls heard, every day, the cry “Sup- 
port the Cafeteria,” which came from the 
colored woman who had managed the 
high school cafeteria for several years. 
Investigation showed that business had 
fallen off from the previous year and that 
her profits did not pay her a desirable 
salary. Her problem involved a lengthy 
discussion by the club girls whose genera! 
conclusions were that such a catastrophe 
was possibly due to the following causes: 


mismanagement of finances 
lack of knowledge on how to buy 
economically 
failure to provide nutritious meals 
based on variety 
failure to apply more aesthetic prin- 
ciples to the planning, preparation 
and serving of foods 
failure to see the real problems of the 
crisis 
Realizing that some immediate step for- 
ward had to be taken, the girls assumed 
sponsorship of the cafeteria. 
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By 
Lula Cook 


Supervisor Home Economics, 
Belton, Texas 





The cafeteria ready for the noon-time rush. 


Each girl pledged herself to give whole- 
hearted support to the project by eating 
at least one plate lunch a month. If she 


, belonged to the vast majority of students 


who had been patronizing downtown cafes, 
she promised to transfer her business to 
the school. She also pledged herself to 
de her share of the work 
carry out the project of planning, mar- 
keting, and serving nutritious lunches for 
high school girls and boys. By giving such 
support, she was relieved of her obliga- 
tion of paying club dues. Because the 
preparation took so much of the sched- 
uled class time, it was agreed that the 
colored woman, whe was very dependable, 
should continue to prepare the food. 


necessary to 


The first problem faced was that of ad- 
vertising and selling the students the 
cafeteria business again. Committees 
were appointed for each of the following 
purposes: to make posters, write 
paper articles for the school and town pa- 
pers, make oral announcements, and to 
make a study and survey of local mar- 
kets in order that they might plan eco- 
nomical menus of available foods which 
could be sold at reasonable prices. 


news- 


It was a special desire of the girls to 
bring the high school students, who were 
patronizing the hamburger and hot dog 
back to the cafeteria for 
lunches. The 


stands, 
wholesome 


more 
committee for 


the cafe- 
the 


curtains, 


the made 


teria 


purpose 
attractive to stu- 
dents by hanging 
putting potted plants in the 
installing a 


windows, and 


radio which would be used 
during the noon hour for en- 
tertainment. A special effort 
was also made to serve foods 
more attractively. 

Many high school girls and 
who brought their 
lunches from home and who 
seemingly had the attitude 
that the cafeteria 


for those who bought lunches, 


boys, 


was only 


invited to eat their 


there. 


were 
lunches Lunches be- 
longing to the students were 
checked in the cafeteria when 
they came to school in the 
This afforded a 


better storage space as well as 


mornings. 


making the lunches more available for 
distribution at the lunch time. This af- 
forded the club girls an opportunity to 
sell more sandwiches, ice cream, and 
candy. 

The problems of management were 


placed on the senior girls of the club. 
They planned the meals, did the market- 
ing, planned and distributed the work to 
underclassmen, and supervised their work 
while they assisted the colored woman in 
the preparation and serving of the meals. 
All duties rotated from to week, 
thus giving the entire group an opportu 
nity to participate in the work. 

Prices of foods ranged so that a very 


week 


nutritious plate lunch could be served for 
fifteen cents. The following prices were 


agreed on: 


DOOR ates ve 5c 
Meat substitut« ree 
Vegetables (cac!) 6 ge . 4c 
BYOAO 66 6s’ Ic 
putte? 5... . ae (- 
Soups ..... 5c 
Salags i.... 5c 
Hamburgers Sie ona 
Sandwiches ; 5c 
Severages .. iron dele kien ae 
Desserts .. ar <acue 
Re eae ery 
CAM os, s Disaeeanegaek aie Ie-3« 


(Continued on page 184) 








A Peeler and Slicer for the 


Cafeteria Kitchen 


By 
Doris W. McCray 


N ELECTRIC mixer of the house- 
A hold size may be ideal for grind- 

ing, peeling and slicing in the 
small cafeteria, and fits into a budget 
where a larger piece of equipment would 
not be warranted. A mixer with the fit- 
ting three-quart bowl which can accom- 
modate about two quarts of food to be 
mixed and beaten is the average house- 
hold size and in this the capacity or speed 
is proportionately greater with the slicer, 
grater and peeler attachments than it is 
with the mixer and beater. The beater is 
only about the size of an ordinary egg 
beater, and the capacity is so limited and 
that the beater attachment may be con- 
sidered strictly a household size. 

The illustration shows a household elec- 
tric mixer with the two beaters lying on 
the table towards the front of the table 
at the left. The slicer attachment is 
shown back of it, and towards the front 
is the grater disc which fits into place in- 
stead of the slicer and is rotated rapidly 
by the motor. The potato peeler is shown 
in place, with a potato on the metal spike 
and the peeling on the table, as it comes 
from the potato in one long, continuous 
strip. There is an adjustment for varying 
the thickness of the peel which is not 
needed in peeling the potato but might be 
desirable when the attachment is used for 
cutting shoe-string potatoes to fry in deep 
fat. An average potato is peeled in about 
fifteen to twenty seconds. The slicer and 
grater work at amazing speed. 

Other attachments include a_ device 
which turns any ice cream freezer up to 
and including the three-quart size; a 
knife sharpener; a can opener; a drink 
mixer with a tall glass container which 
helds enough for two servings; a meat 
grinder; an oil dripper for mayonnaise; a 
fruit juice extractor, and a buffer for pol- 
ishing silverware. Once the mixer is in 
service, it is a simple matter to add the 
inexpensive attachments. Whether or not 
they are needed in the cafeteria kitchen 
depends upon the amount and types of 
work to be done, whether a hand operat- 
ed device is sufficiently speedy and ade- 
quate, or whether a still larger, more pow- 
erful device than the one illustrated is 
needed because of speed and capacity. 

For cafeteria use, a much larger mix- 
ing bowl than the three-quart size, and a 
more powerful mixer and beater would be 
needed for mixing large amounts of bat- 
ters, beating potatoes and the like. The 
device shown was selected because the 
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peeler and slicer can be equipped with the 
beater and bowl, and there are often oc- 
casions when it would be adequate for 
making a small amount of boiled icing 
or, for beating eggs, and when the result 
would be far smoother and the task easier 
than if done by hand. A ball-bearing plat- 
form for the bowl revolves itself when 
the beater is operated. An adjustment can 
be made to bring the two beaters very 
close to the bottom of the bowl. It is not 
wise to beat too large an amount of heavy 
batter and to slow the operation of the 
machine. 

There are four speeds, and such a de- 
vice is ideal to use in a unit kitchen oc- 
casionally for a hard job of beating or 
creaming shortening with sugar in a 
household size recipe, if it could be bor- 
rowed from the cafeteria kitchen. 

An electrical mixer is oiled according to 
the manufacturers’ directions, and the 
working parts should not be submerged in 
water. The parts which touch the foods 
are washed and dried. There is nothing 
complicated, and students may easily care 
for the apparatus and slip the different at- 
tachments into place. The motor is com- 
pletely enclosed to protect it from dust. 

The beater does not spatter if operat- 
ed at the correct speed, and if the bowl is 
not too full. A large tray under the slicer 
and shredder and the peeler, or a flat bak- 
ing sheet slipped under the mixer will 
catch the neat, even, flat slices of vege- 
tables or the potato peelings. The base of 
the mixer itself is enameled, and easily 
wiped clean with a moist cloth. 

I was rather of the opinion that a me- 
chanical potato peeler would not save a 
great deal of time over the use of a par- 
ing knife. A hand operated potato peeler, 
while efficient, and satisfactory, did not 


seem to speed the process greatly, al- 
though it proved better when a boy was 
helping in the kitchen. The electric de- 
vice did speed the potato peeling process 
considerably, so that there was actual sav- 
ing of time as well as saving of potatoes. 
A small potato is not pushed onto the 
metal spike quite so far as a large one. 
A potato larger than five inches in length 
is peeled at one end and then reversed to 
peel the other end. In making the thin 
strips for shoe-string potatoes, after the 
potato becomes too small to remove any 
more from it, the remaining “core” may 
be sliced into two or three long pieces to 
fry, or it may be used in soup. The fact 
of preparing only one potato at a time 
may seem a bit slow, but the potato is 
revolved at high speed. 

It is interesting to study new household 
equipment as it is put on the market, and 
figure out its possibilities in the school 
cafeteria. This particular device has had 
a good sale in small restaurants and tea 
rooms. A number of vegetables may be 
shredded for salads, notably cabbage, and 
there is no possibility of shredding the fin- 
gertips. 


“Food for the Hungry” 


The April issue of School Life notes, in 
the column “Hither and Yon,” that: 

“More than 1,250 undernourished chil- 
dren are receiving free lunches daily in 
thirteen, Md., schools . . . San Francisco, 
Calif. Department of Public Health is 
conducting a survey of the nutrition of 
children, with a view to correcting food 
deficiencies. Contributions to New 
York City’s School Relief Committee have 
exceeded the $50,000 requested. Most of 
the funds go for free school lunches.” 
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J. & P. COATS and CLARK'S O. N. T. 


invite you to a visual presentation of 


what threads can do for your 


SEWING CLASSES (0 


Visit our Educational Exhibit at the Convention — | 
of Home Economics Teachers, the week of June i: 
25th, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


The exhibit will reveal many interesting ideas that will give you a 
new approach to your classwork. It will cover the many helpful 
services and booklets that are yours on request and will include 
interesting displays of sewing, crocheting, knitting and embroid- 


ery threads, and the uses you can make of them. 


Representatives will be in constant attendance, ready to con- 
sult with you on any particular problem, or any special phase of 


your classroom work. 


And let us remind you that the services of the Educational 
Bureau are at your command, not only during this special event, 


but at all times throughout the year. 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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International Congresses of 
Home Economics, 1934-5 


Two interesting International 
gresses concerning home economics will 
be held during 1934-5. Both are expected 
to attract a number of delegates from all 
parts of the world, and provide an in- 
creased stimulus to more scientific house- 
hold management in the future. 

The first is the Fifth International Con- 
gress on Home Economics, at Berlin, 
from August 22nd to 26th, 1934, which 
for twelve months, 
These con- 


Con- 


has been postponed 
owing to the economic crisis. 
gresses are convened at regular intervals 
Bureau for the 
Teaching of Home which 
functions at Fribourg, Switzerland. The 
first congress was held at Fribourg in 
1908, and the last at Rome, in 1927, when 
Russia, 


by the International 


Economics, 


every European country, except 
was represented, delegates also attending 
from North and South America and the 
Near and Far East. 

At the opening session of the 
congress, on August 22nd, an address of 


Berlin 


welcome will be delivered by the Minister 
of Home Department, while a number of 
and visits to 
schools institutions in Berlin and 
Potsdam will occupy the next few days. 
Subjects to be discussed include: The 
economics since the 


interesting discussions 


and 


progress of home 


Rome congress; the evolution of home 
economics in Germany; the application of 
science to the teaching of home econom- 
ics in elementary, secondary and trade 
schools, home economics training colleges, 
and adult classes, the necessity for scien- 
tific organization of household work; and 
schemes of household apprenticeship in 


(a) (b) household 


management and (c) in hospitals, clinics, 


domestic service; 
colleges, orphanages. 
The question of household apprentices 
special interest to German 
housewives, though less known in other 
countries. In Germany, girls on leaving 
school may enter into a contract of ap- 
prenticeship with a housewife in a private 
house for a period of two years:* The 


is one of 


housewife contracts to give instruction in 
all domestic work, and the girl to give 
faithful and obedient service. In addi- 
tion to other obligations the apprentice 
must attend a professional school two or 
three hours a week. At the conclusion 
of the two years the apprentice must take 
an examination in order to become a 
“certified household helper.” The appren- 
ticeship must be in an efficiently managed 
household of not more than four persons. 
In many parts of Germany, hundreds of 
housewives voluntarily undergo special do- 
mestic tuition in connection with the Uni- 
versity. 

In some of the Swiss Cantons, especial- 
ly Zurich, a similar apprenticeship system 
is in force. A contract must be entered 
into between the housewife and the girl, 
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in which the salary, hours of work, holi- 
days and provision in case of illness are 
prescribed. A scheme of domestic ap- 
prenticeship is also being tried in rural 
districts in Scotland, and has recently been 
inaugurated in England. 

Special facilities will be provided for 
delegates during the Berlin congress to 
visit the Broadcasting House, the Sta- 
dium at Grunewald, and the various mu- 
seums and theatres, while the last day of 
the congress will be spent in excursions 
to places around Berlin. It is hoped to 
abolish visas on this occasion, and special 
traveling facilities will be accorded to the 
delegates on the trains and steamers both 
entering and leaving Germany. A talking 
film, taken at Henriettahaus, a home eco- 
nomics school, will be shown at one of the 
congress sessions. 

The second international congress which 
will devote time to a consideration of sci- 
entific household management will be held 
in London, in July, 1935, in connection 
with the Sixth International Congress for 
Scientific Management. Although five 
congresses on scientific management have 
been held at different European capitals 
during the last ten years, it is only quite 
recently that Household Management has 
been included as a separate section. At 
the Amsterdam congress in 1932, eight 
countries contributed to the household 
section as follows. Great Britain dis- 
cussed: the house as workshop; standards 
of conditions; standards of fatigue. The 
United States discussed standards for the 
establishment of household budgets in 
time and money. Holland contributed 
standards in a family household applica- 
ble for determining expenditure of money, 
time and energy for the family wash, for 
heating the home, and for the hot water 
supply. Switzerland examined the pre- 
vention of fatigue by recuperative rest 
pauses and changes in work. Germany 
discussed meals and numbers. France 
gave various abstruse measurements of 
weight and power pressures, and Hungary 
discussed the rationalization of housework. 

In 1935, it is hoped to have a still 
stronger section on home economics, and 
a Women’s Committee under the chair- 
manship of Professor Winifred Cullis, 
C.B.E., has been formed to organize this 
particular and obtain papers 
worthy of Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. This committee includes a number 
of well known women from the various 
colleges of domestic science in Great 
Britain, and from women’s organizations. 

The principal topic for discussion in the 
Household Section next year will be a 
consideration of how far scientific man- 
agement in the home can contribute to 
the raising of the standard of life. In- 
cluded in this survey will be: (a) Food 
planning in the home to insure satisfac- 
tory nutrition with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time, money and labor. (b) The 
development of scientific home manage- 


section, 


ment in agricultural areas. (c) The tech- 
nique of scientific management in the 
home. (d) The role of organized services 
outside the home in relation to scientific 
management in the home. 

Some idea: of the scope of the house- 
hold section may be gained by consider- 
ing the interesting papers read at previ- 
ous congresses, including such subjects as 
expenditure on food and_ household 
budgeting, expenditure of time, energy 
and money on dusting, washing and iron- 
ing and the use of domestic machines. It 
is expected that this section will nrove 
one of the most stimulating. 


By DB. M.. Neorthero ft 
Program of Meeting 


Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics, N.E.A. Washing- 
ton, D. C. July 1-3 

President, Carlotta C. Greer, Director 
Home Economics, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland. 

Program Chairman, Dr. Freda_ G. 
Winning, Home Economics Dept., New 
York University. 

Local Chairman, Emma S. Jacobs, Di- 
rector Domestic Science, Washington, D. C. 

Headquarters, Washington Hotel. 

Program Theme, Home _ Economics 
Educates for the New Citizenship. 

The program starts on Sunday with a 
tea at the Mayflower Hotel at 4 o'clock 
with the teachers and other home eco- 
nomists of the District of Columbia and 
the University of Maryland as hostesses. 

Monday, July 2, Business Meeting at 
1:30 p.m. in the Hall of Science, of the 
D. C. Chapter of the American Red Cross. 
Carlotta Greer presiding. 

Monday, July 2, at 2:30 p.m. marks the 
first session of the meeting. Dr. Caroline 
F. Ware, member of the staff of the Con- 
sumers’ ‘Advisory Board of the NRA, 
will talk on The Consumer in the New 
Citizenship. 

Other speakers will be announced. 

Tuesday, July 3rd. 2:00 p.m., the sec- 
ond session will be held in the Red Cross 
Building. The topic is Achieving the New 
Citizenship Through the Teaching of 
Home Economics with a panel discussion 
by Mr. C. R. Reed, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis; Miss Essie Elliott, 
head of home economics department, Man- 
ual Arts High School, Los Angeles; Miss 
Florence Jenkins, State supervisor of home 
economics for Maine; Mrs. Cecelia B. 
Brogan, urban home demonstration agent, 
Paterson, N. J.; Dr. Henrietta Calvin, di- 
rector of home economics, Philadelphia. 
The panel will be led by Goodwin Wat- 
son, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The banquet will be held Tuesday night 
at 6:30 at the Mayflower Hotel with Mrs. 
Mary R. Beard, well-known author, as the 
speaker of the evening. Her topic is 
Women in the Citizenships of Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow. 
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spicy Dn ip Conk 


point out to your pupils th: it it never pays 
to bother with inferior baking powder. It’s 


—yet less than %¢ worth of ROYAL 


true economy to use the best— Royal! 





LASS work on cookies is always 

popular—but here’s a way to 

give new and practical interest to 
any cooky lesson. 

Work out for your pupils the ap- 
proximate costs* of all the principal 
ingredients called for in your recipe, 
like this: 


a a, 
¥% cup sour cream Th ee 
1% cups flour. . ties, bee 
“2 cup chopped w alnuts .... . . 7¢ 
eS | er ae 
1 See en ere oe 
M% teaspoon cinnamon. .. Ue 


3/s¢ 


Now—have the class note how very 
little it costs to use Royal Baking Powder 
—actually less than %¢ worth in this 
recipe that makes 3 dozen cookies! 


1 teaspoon Royal Baking Powder 


*These costs, of course, vary according to locality. 
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But that half-cent plays a big part in as- 
suring successful results. For Royal Bak- , 
ing Powder is always dependable. 





| 





ROYAL now 
sells at the lowest 
price in 17 years 






Royal gives a delicacy of flavor, 
a fineness of texture, and a light 
tenderness that can’t be bettered. 
That’s why for 65 years Royal 
has been preferred by cooking 
authorities and housewives alike. 








FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the cou- 
pon below for free copies of the fa- 
mous Royal Cook Book to distribute 
to your pupils. Over 300 recipes 
and many helpful hints on baking! 


For uniform results, insist on 
Royal in your class work. And 











ROYAL BAKING POWDER - PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 165, 691 Washington Street » New York City « New York 
Please send me free___copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use. 





Name. ee ee ‘eat _—s 
Address. 
City and State 

















Name of School 


rporated 
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Copyright, 1934, by Standard Brands Inco 











KRE-MEL 
DESSERT 


for use in 


SCHOOL 
CAFETERIAS— 
LUNCHROOMS— 


COOKING CLASSES 
HOME 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
etc. 


easy to prepare—delicious— 
wholesome — nourishing — 
economical — rich in energy- 
producing Dextrose. Children 
never tire of Kre-Mel. 


The makers of Kre-Mel Des- 
sert also manufacture the fol- 
lowing well-known products: 
KARO SYRUP—for table use 
and for Infant Feeding. 


MAZOLA SALAD and 
COOKING OIL—for delicious 
salad dressings and tender 
fried foods. 


ARGO, KINGSFORD’S or 
DURYEA’S CORN STARCH— 
for baking; also for sauces 
and gravies. 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place New York City 
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Home Economics Meets the 
Present Challenge 
(Continued from page 174) 

The problem is approached by leading 
the girls to appraise their own health. 
Here they are taught how (1) energy, 
(2) good looks, (3) bright eyes, (4) good 


disposition are indications of health to 


| others. By weighing and measuring them- 


selves they become interested in the prob- 
lem of how the body is nourished and 
cases of apparent malnutrition are re- 
ferred to the nurse and school doctor for 
follow up work. 

In one of my own classes personal testi- 
mony to the facts that illness measures 
loss of time in school, lower grades, and 
loss of social opportunity, as well as phys- 
ical and mental distress and loss of money 
for themselves and their families carries 
its Own conviction. 

Those who are ambitious to earn are 
usually quite impressed by the fact that 
they will also be an economic loss to their 
employer if kept from their work by ill- 
ness. 

In the report of last year one teacher 
said, “We try to create in our girls a de- 
sire to be well in order not to add to the 


| present distress and financial loss which 





” 


many of their families are bearing. 

In lessons on home nursing and hy- 
giene such problems as the following are 
discussed : 

(1) The cause of communicable disease. 

(2) How it is spread from one to an- 
other. 

(3) How present economic conditions 
may have tendency to lower per- 
sonal and public health standards 
unless we use great care and intel- 
ligence. 

(4) How to care for those who are ill 
with the facilities available in the 
average home of the present. 

These problems become more vital when 
presented from the standpoint of present 
day needs. 

The problem of how to treat, amuse, 
and care for children has taken on a new 
interest to many of our girls who are do- 
ing this kind of work to help out with 
home or personal expenses. 

As to the problem of nutrition. In 
foods of course, there is the 
greatest opportunity to do work along the 
line of nutrition. Here directly and indi- 
rectly the needs of the human body are 
emphasized from every angle. How these 
needs can be met by families of different 
income levels is our new opportunity. 

In some cases food classes in “special 
schools” have been preparing their own 
luncheons, using simple, economical reci- 
pes. These prepared foods may be pur- 
chased at Ic, 2c, 5c, etc. Some of these 
lunches are used to supplement food 
brought from home. 

Other problems carried out in various 
schools include: 


classes, 


Planning low priced menus, and cook- 
ing low priced food in appetizing ways. 

Almost all reports show we tried to de- 
velop skill in preparing cheaper cuts of 
meals in attractive ways, in serving one- 
dish meals and in the use of left-overs. 

In our own school, West Technical 
High School, this year we have organized 
a luncheon class where the girls plan, 
prepare, and serve an inexpensive lunch 
to themselves at the cost of eight cents 
per person per day. 

This helps to meet the present day prob- 

lem in some of the following ways: 

(1) Makes the girls familiar with in- 
expensive foods and how to pre- 
pare them. 

(2) Shows these foods in good com- 
bination with other foods. 

(3) Shows how variety may be given 
to the diet by use of very small 
amounts of medium priced or even 
luxury foods. 

(4) Stimulates an interest in the use 
of left-overs or in not having any 
waste at all. 

(5) Creates an appreciation for eco- 
nomic value of preparing food so 
all may be eaten. 

(6) Furnishes an inexpensive way for 
girls to receive a warm nourishing 
meal. 


Of course only those classes coming in 
the middle of the day can participate in 
this kind of work. 

In our school it has seemed to meet a 
need and the girls have enjoyed it. 

Another concrete problem along the 
lines of nutrition which has been devel- 
oped in our junior and senior high 
schools for some years but now takes on 
a new interest is as follows: The schools 
are given copies of the “Adequate Stand- 
ard Food Budget” as issued by the As- 
sociated Charities, which work is now 
taken over by the Cuyahoga Company Re- 
lief Association. I believe the girls in our 
classes use this food budget as a basis for 
compiling balanced daily and weekly 
menus and also in working out market 
orders for families of different sizes. 
Suggested menus, market orders and reci- 
pes are returned to the charities to be 
used by their home economists in their 
effort to introduce greater variety in a 
low cost diet. 

At John Hay High School just now, 
nany families represented in our schools 
who are not receiving any outside help 
are obliged to live at this budget level and 
are reached through the interest aroused 
in their daughters by their work in the 
schools. 

On several occasions girls have report- 
ed back that they have used this set of 
menus when their mother was called away 
from home or was ill and they had the 
responsibility of managing the family 
food problem for a period. 

(Continued on page 183) 
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IV 
In Adult Education 


By 
Helen Maugey Jordan 
Adult Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
HEN we attempt to meet the pres- 
ent challenge in adult education 
we think of what William James said, 
“Our judgments concerning the worth 
of things big or little depend on the 
feelings the things arouse in us.” 

What are the feelings of these adult 
groups? In many cases there is no in- 
come. Perhaps‘ there is just enough for 
food and clothes. These homemakers are 
not interested in the selection of furnish- 
ings, equipment or clothing because they 
are not selecting them. But they do wish 
tc maintain emotional stability in the 
home. They want their children to have 
emotional and spiritual security if eco- 
nomic security is impossible. It is not 
strange that we discuss these emotional 
adjustments when they are uppermost in 
the minds of the women. The home econ- 
omist can approach such subjects through 
the routine work of the home. She knows 
what it means to stretch a dollar to cover 
the necessities of shelter, food and cloth- 
ing. She is able to help them look at 
their problems objectively. I have in mind 
a group of such homemakers. They are 
asking, “What is a satisfying homé?” 
“What is a successful family?” One 
woman expressed their thoughts when she 
said, “I used to say we lost everything, 
but now I feel that we lost our money 
but we have gained so much in family 
affection, loyalty and satisfaction.” 

I have in.mind a group of young mar- 
ried couples who have been married with- 
in the last two years. It has meant a 
postponement of children and a home of 
their own. The girl may have been fortu- 
nate in securing a position as it has been 
easier in that respect for women than 
men. Here is a new situation which no 
book describes. “What are these new re- 
sponsibilities? Who shall assume them? 
What are the resources available?” These 
young people wish a pattern with instruc- 
tions for use. How do others meet these 
adjustments? The home economist can 
give training in skills and management. 
She can show how to create situations for 
smooth living. We, all know that when the 
home routine runs smoothly, the adjust- 
ment problems are not so great. 

Let me tell you about Don and Betty. 
They have been married two years. Betty 
graduated from a woman’s college. She 
holds a position of private secretary to 
an attorney. Don graduated with honors 
in a technical course. He is a civil engi- 
neer. When they were married, he held 
a splendid position. Three months after 
the wedding Don lost his position. He 
has secured temporary work as a “family 
visitor” for the associated charities. We 
can understand some of the problems of 
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management which confront them. We 
can understand the problems of emotional 
adjustment. Can we help them? We can 
point out to Betty a list of responsibilities 
which homemaking involves. A division 
of these can be fairer under a plan. We 
can help by relieving situations which cre- 
ate tensions. 

There is a third group which I have 
been meeting. The girls are business girls 
from twenty-two to thirty years of age. 
They seem to have two attitudes regard- 
ing marriage and the home. 1—The home 
and marriage represent a utopia with se- 
curity and happiness. 2—They are dis- 
illusioned about everything pertaining to 
the home. 

It may help them to know that marriage 


is one of the pathways through life. There 
are others, but we meet life with its suc- 
cesses and difficulties on all of the paths. 
The important thing is to have some great 
ideal toward which we are working, some 
cause big enough to challenge us or an in- 
terest that absorbs us. The home econo- 
mist may help these girls find an answer 
in creative work, in handicraft or in ap- 
preciations. 

The home economist can take the skills 
in the home with which she is familiar 
and add to them an understanding of hu- 
man behavior which includes these prob- 
lems of personal adjustment. Perhaps, we 
as home economists can help with the task 
of discarding all that is outgrown and 
useless in the family routine. 
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EASY 


TO MAKE 
still EASIER to eat! 


ICE CREAM 


made this new way! 


Every Home Economist,every woman 
interested in food should know about 
the marvelous new way of making real 
icecreamwith Burnett’sREADY-MIX. 
Takes but a jiffy to prepare, no cook- 
ing necessary, then freeze in automa- 
tic refrigerator or hand freezer. De- 
licious because it contains Burnett’s 
Pure Vanilla; always factory fresh be- 
cause it’s wrapped in CELLOPHANE. 
If your grocer has not yet stocked this 
very new Burnett product, send us 
25¢ for one package each Vanilla and 
Chocolate flavor. It’s real news for 


class projects, too! 





Made by themakersof Burnett’s PureVanilla 
JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
439 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Club Project for the 


Cafeteria 
(Continued from page 177) 
The fifteen cent plate lunch usually con- 
sisted of the following: 


Meat or meat substitute ae 
Two vegetables (4c each) .. 8c 
ESS a a ae aS § Ic 
RE sae AoE Rees eked Sl Ic 

WOE Sesecciddeat tok veckee 15c 


The choice could be made of one vege- 
table and a salad, omitting the butter. 
These prices were given to school chil- 
dren, teachers, and people who happen to 
be guests of school children. Others 
could get the same plate and a salad or 
dessert for twenty-five cents. 

Specia! luncheons were given, on re- 
quest, to local clubs and individuals of the 
town. On Valentine Day, the Central 
Texas District Parent-Teacher’s Confer- 
ence was held in Belton. The local presi- 
dent requested the girls to plan and serve 
a Valentine luncheon to thirty people. 
The Home Economics 111 girls were 
studying the entertainment unit of work 
at the time. This proved to be a practical 
project for them. They planned the menu 
and figured the amounts of foods three 
days before the luncheon was to be giv- 
en. Various committee groups from the 
class, were assigned to prepare the table, 
decorate for the occasion, prepare and 
serve the luncheon. Thirty-five cents per 
plate was charged for a_ three-course 
luncheon which consisted of: 

Grapefruit cocktail 
Meat croquettes 
Lemon and tomato sauce 
Creamed potatoes Stuffed tomato salad 

Hot biscuits Butter Coffee 

Strawberry whip Plain sugar cookies 
Three dollars and eighty-five cents was 
cleared. Such a project as this saved 
money on our department grocery bill as 
it took the place of a special occasion 
entertainment we had planned to give. 

The girls studied their problems and 
tried to be “fore-sighted” enough to see 
opportunities where they could make big- 
ger profits. Their experiences taught 
them that volume of business was impor- 
tant if much profit was made. They made 
a profit of $6.56 by serving the fifteen- 
cent plate lunch to the delegates of the 
Bell County Inter-scholastic Meet which 
was held in Belton this spring. 

To date the girls have made sixty-five 
dollars. They have financed a hundred 
and fifteen plate football banquet, paid 
their national affiliation club dues, and ex- 
pect to make enough money by the last 
of April to send their delegates to the 
State Rally. 

The secret of the success of a cafe- 
teria, managed and run in this way, lies 
chiefly, in placing the responsibilities of 
the “job” in the hands of competent, re- 
sponsible, conscientious and honest girls 
who can be trusted to make and carry 
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out well worked out plans of work. Time 
spent in organizing the group into the 
various committees with a thorough un- 
derstanding as to what each is held re- 
sponsible for, is a step to guiding your 
managers into channels of safety, as far 
as speed in planning, preparation, and 
serving are concerned. It is time well 
spent and is really time saved, because 
there can be no doubt that it aids in 
guiding the efforts of your girls to suc- 
cess, as well as avoiding confusion, mis- 
understanding and uninteresting work. Of 
course, it is the teacher’s responsibility to 
meet with the various committees from 
time to time to approve the plans and to 
offer suggestions for improvement of 
work. 

It is always a problem, when starting a 
new project as this, to know how many 
people to plan for in one day. It is very 
easy to place announcements on bulletin 
boards, make oral announcements, and to 
have students sign from day to day, on 
paper provided for the purpose on bulle- 
tin boards, when they desire to eat in the 
cafeteria. It was understood that each 
student should sign on Tuesday if he de- 
sired to eat on Wednesday. They were, 
also, granted the privilege of making re- 
quests for favorite dishes. Such requests 
were granted so long as they were for 
wholesome, nutritious, economical dishes. 

One day a month was “set aside” as 
“Home Economics Belles’ Day.” On this 
day, as many club members as possible 
ate together in a reserved section of the 
cafeteria. No special tables were set. 
They went through the line, were served 
and seated in the same manner as for 
any other day. 

This project has not only proved to be 
a money-making scheme, but it has been a 
step towards helping me to reach two ma- 
jor objectives of my work for the year: 

1. To train girls to more intelligently 
solve the actual problems of family 
life. 

2. To train and develop more manage- 
rial ability and initiative in students. 
Students have been more interested in 

home economics club work and class 
work, have developed a number of desir- 
able personality traits, learned to make 
more practical application of the princi- 
ples taught in home economics training, 
and learned a number of principles in- 
volved in business management of a cafe- 
teria—all of which contribute to our ma- 
jor objective of making better homemak- 
ers for the future. 


Our Foreign Friends 


Readers may be interested to know that 
PracticAL HoME Economics has a circu- 
lation in the following fifteen countries 
with from one to six subscriptions in each. 
Bulgaria, Mexico, England, Uruguay, 
Persia, Japan, China, France, Syria, West 
Africa, Guatemala, Switzerland, Korea, 
Turkey, South Africa. 
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Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 


E. PRITCHARD 























FOOD MODELS 


Exceptionally 
Realistic 





Especially valuable for Home Economics classes. 
Reproduced on durable stock. Separate units on 
Breakfast - Lunch - Dinner. Price, 75c per set. 


DAIRY RECIPES—Free 


With each order of Food Models we give one copy 

of Dairy Recipes containing over 50 milk recipes 

for creamed dishes, soups, desserts, milk drinks. 
(May be purchased separately at 10c each) 


Health Education Department 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Many uses for this 
delicious high-caloric 


food-drink.... 


O THE convalescent—to the expectant or nursing 
mother—to the active, growing child—Cocomalt 
is a delicious change from the monotony of milk. 


When vitality is at low ebb and appetite lacking— 
Cocomalt is a valuable adjunct to the diet. 


It is easily digested, quickly assimilated, high in 
caloric value. It provides extra proteins, carbohydrates 
and mineral nutrients, especially calcium and phos- 
phorus — plus Vitamin D for proper ‘utilization of 
these essential minerals. 

Cocomalt is composed of sucrose, skim milk, se- 
lected cocoa, barley malt extract, flavoring and added 
Vitamin D. Prepared as directed, it adds 70% more 
food energy to a cup or glass of milk. 


Cocomalt comes in powder form only, easy to mix 





TRIAL CAN FREE 
We will be glad to send 
you a trial-size can of de- 
licious Cocomalt free. Just 
mail this coupon with your 
name and address. 








a 
t Dept. 29F, Hoboken, N. J. 
* 
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with milk—delicious HOT or 
COLD. At grocery and good 
drug stores in %-lb. and 1-lb. 


air-tight cans. Also in 
5-Ib. cans for hospital 
use, ata special price. 










R. B. Davis Co., 


Please send me a trial-size can 
of Cocomalt without charge. 
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THREE 
TEACHING HELPS 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


One year $2.00, 
Two years $3.00 


Devoted entirely to the 
teaching of Home Econom- 
ics in all its branches and to 
School Lunchroom Manage- 
ment. Practical Home Eco- 
nomics is an invaluable help 
in bringing out new angels 
to the ‘same old subjects.”’ 


MORE PLAYS WITH A 
PURPOSE 


(Eleven plays) $1.50 a copy 


A collection of plays for 
older home economics stu- 
dents, dramatizing the prin- 
ciples of modern homemak- 
ing. 


A UNIT IN FOODS 
FOR SIXTY-MINUTE 
PERIODS 
By Marcia E. Turner 
50c a copy 
Complete plans, outline, 
recipes, for a luncheon unit. 


Adaptable to breakfast or 
dinner units. 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 


Enclosed please find 
for which send 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
BR is pid wins wikis whe ki SE years. 


One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
copies. 
$1.50 a copy 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY- 
MINUTE PERIODS 50c a copy 


(Eleven plays) 




















Home Economics in New 
York City 
(Continued from page 171) 
near Columbia University. Dr. Harvey 
had resigned in 1897, and was succeeded 
by James Earl Russell. In November, 
1897, the institution was finally connected 


| with Columbia, being known as Teachers 


College of Columbia University, and 
Professor Russell received the title of 
Dean. 

At that time the institution was devoted 
to the training of teachers in “practical 
arts” and in kindergarten work, having 
already a “school for observation and 
experiment” which was the forerunner 
of Horace Mann School. The practical 
courses were under the departments of 
“domestic science,” “domestic art,” 
“manual training,” “art education.” The 
work was undergraduate; the equipment 
in domestic science and art and in physical 
science laboratories was at that time 
unique. 

With the passage of time, the work 
expanded and broadened, the number of 
pupils and faculty increased, new build- 
ings were added, and finally, in 1909, when 
the Grace Dodge Hall with its facilities 
for home economics work was opened, the 
catalogue announced the new department 
or school of household arts. The manual 
training work of the institution was reor- 
ganized at the same time into a similar 
school of industrial arts. After two 
years of experiment with this set-up, the 
organization was again revamped, in 1912, 
to establish a School of Practical Arts, 
offering a four-year non-professional 
curriculum leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Thus the field of 
practical arts was established on an equal 
basis with the field of liberal arts. At 
first, students in this school preparing for 
the teaching profession were registered 
under the School of Education, but it 
became evident that almost all the pupils 
were following this course, and the plan 
was again changed to put these students 
under the control of the Faculty of Prac- 
tical Arts, the work thus paralleling that 
of the School of Education in other fields. 

The professional work rapidly outgrew 
the undergraduate curriculum, a large 
number of the students being transfer 
students who had taken their first two 
years in another institution and who came 
for the professional training offered in 
the junior and senior years, consequently 
in 1923 the first two years of the curricu- 
lum were abandoned. The coincident 
growth in number of graduate students 
was so great that in 1925 the Trustees of 
Columbia University approved of changes 
in entrance requirements and courses of- 
fered which placed the School of Practical 
Arts on a graduate school level. Under- 


graduates with two or three years of work 
in approved institutions, and with teach- 
ing experience are still admitted, however, 
to such courses as they can fittingly pur- 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


sue, and may receive the B.S. upon com- 
pletion of the required work. Today, 
however, Teachers College is primarily 
a graduate school, and is wholly a pro- 
fessional school, admitting only those 
students who are training for the edu- 
cational field in practical arts. 


The Faculty of Practical Arts has, since 
1915, controlled work for the Master of 
Science, and in cooperation with the 
Faculty of Education controls work with 
a major interest in practical arts leading 
to a Master of Arts degree. The whole 
course of this development since 1912 
has been under the present Director of 
the School of Practical Arts, Maurice A. 
Bigelow, who succeeded the first Director, 
Dr. Frederick H. Sykes, in that year. 

The Department of Homemaking and 
Home-Economics Education of New York 
University has grown steadily from the 
time when it first presented courses in 
1905 to the present when it occupies a 
position of influence in New York City 
and State. At first but one staff member 
was required for the few students en- 
rolled; now seven members are on the 
staff serving some 300 students. The de- 
partment has always worked on intimate 
and friendly terms with the New York 
City Board of Education and the State 
Department of Education, and has thus 
fulfilled the purpose of the founders as 
expressed in 1831: “to assist in giving 
honorable direction to the destinies of the 
city and the nation.” 

The School of Pedagogy (now The 
School of Education) was established in 
1890, an outgrowth of lecture courses on 
pedagogy which had been given in four 
successive years. “It was the first profes- 
sional school of university grade for the 
study of education, in distinction from 
Lectureships and Professorships of Edu- 
cation, established in this country.” 

It was not until fifteen years later that 
any course in the field of home economics 
was offered. The catalogue of 1905-1906 
records the first course—offered by Mrs. 
Annie L. Jessup, the New York City Di- 
rector of Domestic Arts. The courses in 
the School of Pedagogy then numbered 
twenty-six and among them was listed 
“61 Industrial Art” which was “created 
to meet the needs of teachers who desire 
to give instruction in domestic art in the 
public schools.” The class although “in- 
tended primarily to fit grade teachers for 
special work, either in day or night 
schools” was also open to “any teachers 
who desire to add this work to their gen- 
eral pedagogical equipment.” Although 
not accepted as credit toward a degree, 
this early course was given credit by the 
Board of Examiners of the New York 
City school system. The course included 
cord and rafha work, rug weaving, ele- 
mentary sewing, pattern drafting, cos- 
tume designing, garment making and mil- 
linery as taught in the elementary schools. 

(Concluded on page 188) 





























You Are Invited — — 


to visit the booth (No. 79) of the ADVANCE 
PATTERN CO. at the Annual Meeting of the 


American Home Economics Association. 


ADVANCE PATTERNS are accurately styled— 
fit perfectly—have easy-to-follow instructions— 
and sell for only 10c and 15c. They are ideal for 
sewing classes and have found a ready acceptance 
on the part of teachers who have used them. 


If you are attending the Convention we would 
welcome an opportunity to show you how 
ADVANCE can be of service to you in the work 


you are doing. 


If you are not attending the Convention please 
write us now about your needs for the Fall term. 
Place your name on file with us to receive the 
helpful suggestions we regularly send to all those 
interested in sewing instruction. Write to our 
Educational Director, Sarah J. Letzing, at 


THE ADVANCE PATTERN COMPANY, INC. 
252-258 West 29th St. New York City 























SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 





IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1934- 
35. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent without cost, consisting of Educa- 
tional Samples, Charts and instructive literature, re- 
garding high grade, usable products as well as our 
monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


published to assist Home Economics Educators. 


If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 











Rice k risples 


axp fresh fruit 


'...A DELICIOUS WARM 


WEATHER 
DISH! 


WHEN milk or cream is poured 
over these tempting, toasted 
bubbles of rice, they snap, crackle and pop with 
nourishment and goodness. Extra delicious with 
fresh strawberries or sliced bananas. 


Try the recipe below. Other recipes and menus 
on request. Home Economics Department, A-6, 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. Ww 


STUFFED PEPPERS 


1 cup cooked ham 1 cup Kellogg’s Rice 


(ground) Krispies 
1 cup cooked pork \4 teaspoon salt 
(ground) Few grains pepper 


Vs cup tomato juice 
6 green peppers 


Mix ham, pork and Rice Krispies. Moisten with tomato 
juice. Cut stem end from peppers and remove seeds. Par- 
boil 3 minutes and fill peppers with stuffing; bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) for 30 minutes. Yield: 6 serv- 
ings. Note: It is not necessary to have two kinds of meat. 
Two cups of ham will make a delicious recipe. 
+ ” = 
Visit our booth at the Home Economies 
Convention and receive other recipes 
and suggestions for using cereals 
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SUMMER 
COURSES 











NEW YORK STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
July 9 — August 17 
INTEGRATED COURSES 


in Home Economics 


An integrated course in home economics for 
teachers to show the essential relatedness of the 
several fields of home economics subject matter 
in meeting problems of every day living. 

An integrated group of courses for extension 
workers: Parent Groups in Extension; House- 
hold Management as a Part of the Extension 
Program; Household Art in an Extension Pro- 
tam; Program Building in Home i 
xtension. 


TECHNICAL COURSES 
in Home Economics 


Courses in Family Life, Foods and Nutrition, 
Textiles and Clothing, Household Art, and Eco- 
nomics of the Household and Household Man- 
agement. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
in Home Economics Education 


Principles of Curriculum Building 

Psychology and Measurement 
ducational and Vocational Guidance 

Creative Procedures 
nomics 

Seminary in Home Economics Education 


Methods of Teaching Adult Classes in Home 
Economics 

Administrative Problems of the Homemaking 
Teacher 


Aesthetic Education 


For announcement, address the Secretary of ihe 
College of Agriculture and Home Economics 


O. W. SMITH, Ithaca, New York 














THE EVELYN TOBEY 
FASHION SERVICE 


For Teachers and Home Sewers 


1. Illustrated Fashion news. 
season’s costumes. 

3. Fabric swatches. 
4. Dressmaking and millinery lessons. 
5. THREE PATTERNS every month. 
EVELYN TOBEY 

170 West 73rd Street, New York City 
Check for $2.00 for one year is enclosed. 


Main alain ly Gaels bd ciwicen coord dace ake 


Address 





Economics | 


in Teaching Home Eco- | 
| mural Division. 
| mural 


For the first two years Mrs. Jessup was 
the only member of the department. At 
the end of that period, Mrs. Annie L. 


| Logue and Mrs. Alice R. Reynolds, then 


special teachers of sewing in the New 
York City public schools, were added to 
the staff and more instruction was given 
in dressmaking and methods. In 1910 
Mrs. Frances Hamilton Consalus, now in 
charge of home economics at Wadleigh 
High School, was added to the staff. She 
later succeeded Mrs. Jessup as director of 
the department. 

As the demand increased for more spe- 
cial teachers, other instructors were added 
to the staff at New York University. In 
1913-1914 a new course was added, “716 
Home Economics Methods and History,” 
given by Mrs. Mary E. Williams, Direc- 
tor of Cooking in the New York Public 
Schools. Soon thereafter two divisions, 
cooking and sewing, became a part of the 
work. Having outgrown the space pro- 
vided at the Washington Square Center, 
the department moved, in 1914, to Wash- 
ington Irving High School and was trans- 
ferred from the administration of the 
School of Pedagogy to that of the Extra- 
The object of the Extra- 
Division was to give university 
courses in centers outside the University 
walls. Under this administration the de- 
partment remained until 1928-1929 when 
it offered a full curriculum leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the 
School of Education. 

It is interesting to note in looking over 
the early records that the first nutrition 
course was given in 1916 by Mr. Frank 


| Addison Rexford, then Director of Civics 


ters 


for the New York public schools. The 
teachers were drawn from many fields— 
public schools, colleges, and the trade, as 
conditions demanded special backgrounds. 

Classes were conducted at various cen- 
in the City until February, 1929, 
when the new School of Education Build- 


| ing at Washington Square was completed. 


Here the Department of Homemaking 
and Home Economics Education was as- 
signed the entire tenth floor for its lab- 
oratories and classrooms. A section of 
the space is devoted to a four-room apart- 


| ment in which groups of four students 
| live for six-week periods, putting into ac- 


$2.00 a year for 10 school months | 


tual practice the theories of homemaking. 
This work is taken by seniors in the de- 


; , | partment and forms an important offering 
2. Charts of fabrics and colors for the | 


in their training. 

The department serves not only under- 
graduates who wish to teach home eco- 
nomics in the public schools or who desire 
to specialize in homemaking during their 


| college years but also teachers in service 
| who wish to work for advanced degrees 
| or who wish to improve their own pro- 


| fessional work. 


Other curricula prepare 


workers in occupations centering around 
dress design and dietetics. A special group 
is composed of homemakers and workers 
| in various fields who come to the Univer- 
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sity for special courses in the field of 
home economics. 

Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, has been 
known for many years in the field of 
home economics. It was founded in 
1897 by Mr. Charles Pratt and was en- 
dowed by him as an institution for prac- 
tical training in the fields of applied 
science and art. The aim of the institution 
was to afford an opportunity for a thor- 
ough, practical training along vocational 
lines to any earnest student capable of do- 
ing the work. This aim has been kept in 
sight throughout the school’s history and 
has guided its development. 

The first department to be started was 
the “Drawing Department” was 
called, which has now grown into the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, regis- 
tering 1900 students. Next came the “De- 
partment of Mechanic Art,” today the 
School of Science and Technology. The 
School of Household Science and Arts, 
which contains the home economics work, 
was opened as the “Women’s Department” 
under the direction of Miss Harriet S. 
Sackett shortly after the founding of the 
school. There were at first two separate 
departments—Department of Household 
Arts and the Department of Household 
Science—which were combined into the 
present school in 1910 under the direction 
of Miss Isabel Ely Lord. Miss Helen 
Hollister was director for 1920-21, at 
which time Mr. Frederick Howe, the 
present director, was appointed. 

Soon after the founding of the school, 
work in the department of art was organ- 
ized to train young women as art teachers, 
and shortly thereafter the program of 
teacher training was extended to the 
School of Household Science and Art. 
In 1921, however, the teacher training pro- 
gram was abandoned, as the Trustees felt 
that such training was available in many 
institutions throughout the country, and 
the facilities of the Institute could be 
used to greater advantage in the pioneer 
institutional management field. 

The School of Household Science and 
Art today offers an amazing variety of 
courses in the field of home economics. 
Its teaching staff of sixty-three members 
conducts both day and evening courses to 
housewives, for young girls who want 
work in household arts for their 
sonal use, for young women already em- 
ployed in the field who wish training for 
advancement, and for the training of 
dietitians, and institutional managers of 
various kinds. Requirements for entrance 
are sufficiently flexible to ensure a chance 
for any earnest student to prepare himself 
for work in his chosen field and the pro- 
fessional courses, usually offering a two- 
year curriculum leading to a diploma, are 
planned to give concentrated, practical 
training in a definite line. The work in 
dressmaking and in institutional cookery 
and dietetics includes practical experi- 
ence, and graduates of the school are 
fitted for responsible positions in industry. 


as it 


per- 











| Attaining the Objectives of 
Home Economics 





1 ‘ . 
: (Continued from page 165) 
| 

CHOOSING | table, and her mother presiding over it 
| all in a new smock—funds for all of 
| 


THE RIGHT | which have come from this girl's own 
savings—plans for which have originated 

in her own mind—-and work, most of 

COLLEGE which has been done with her own hands. 


The homemaking program, in order to 


iS NOT attain our present objectives, must take 


still another step, that of serving the 





EASY | community. If we would see better health 


and more comfort and happiness in home 


life, we must reach members of the fam- 
ily other than the high school boy or girl. 
Many schools are enlarging their pro- 


It has never been so difficult to 
chart the course of young people 
as it is just now, when they are 
graduating at a time when the so- 
cial order is definitely changing. 


AT THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


students are preparing to teach in 
the most lucrative branch of that 
profession, and they are prepared 
to meet new demands as they 


grams and reaching out into the com- 
munity. Occasionally they reach into sur- 
rounding communities. Adult classes are 
taught, using material and subject matter 


for high school students. This, however, 


is adapted to the needs of the adult. Full- 


time homemakers often realize their needs 


arise. . : : <p cS 
and are anxious for this training. The 
There are few finer locations or play school organized for the purpose of 
more beautiful surroundings. The | teaching child development to high school 
costs are low, the instruction excel- Perea é ‘ 

lent girls is also a part of our community pro- 


gram. Small children receive valuable 
Send for the catalog. training which carries over into the home. 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE | Parents, likewise, are benefited through 


M ‘ Wi - the school. They often meet with the in- 
re ISCONSIN | tructor in order to learn to understand 


and work with their children. The Emer- 


gency Education Relief program is an- 


other opportunity for the home econom- 
ics teacher to serve in her community. 
Classes are being established to teach 
those receiving relief the best use of ma- 
terials obtained and nursery schocls are 





being established for the purpose of car- 
ing for small children and helping them 
to survive, with fewer ill effects, present 





abnormal living conditions brought about 
by reduced budgets. 








A final step toward our goal is work. 








The home economics teacher must remem- 


HAND KNITTING YARNS ber that her time is not her own, and that 


Angora, Boucle, Lustre Afghan, Worsted, Scotch much of it will necessarily be spent in 
Coat Yarn for Knitting and Crocheting all fe 


fashions. Embroidery Floss and Pearl Cotton. planning and carrying out a program 
HAND SPINNING WHEEL & WOOL which functions in the home life of the 
YARN HANDICRAFT | community. The task is unending and one 


Bags, Purses, Pocketbooks, Searfs and Pictures. } need not be discouraged if at times, plans 
ALL AT FACTORY PRICES 
Send for Samples, Dept. H.E. 


seem to fail. Discouragement may come, 


but the willing worker can face it as an 
PEPPERELL BRAIDING COMPANY 


opportunity and at last see results worth- 
East Pepperell Massachusetts PI . ; 


while. 





ART BERETS Ait Ait ; If all these steps: cooperation, knowing 





THE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC the student in his or her home, correct 


ARTS AND SCIENCE 
Summer courses in homemaking 
and institutional management, 6 
weeks’ intensive and short courses. 
Promotional credits. Practical ex- } . ° 
perience. Home environment. ourselves nearing the end of our goal, 

| 


Students’ residence and school. h f ining the. objectiv fh 
Catalog H, 350 Belden Ave., Chicago, Ill. | that of attaining the. objectives o ome 


standards, good methods of teaching, a 


community program, and tireless effort 
are cautiously taken, surely we shall find 











economics. } 
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Mines ine: a 
Sanforize Paws ay / 
Shrun Shrank : 


Sanforised Shunk 


INSURES 


LASTING FIT 


If your students make sure to pur- 
chase tub fabrics that are marked 
“Sanforized-shrunk” on the bolt- 
board, they are saved the disap- 
pointment of having their dresses 
shrink out of fit in the first wash- 
ing. 

8 
Stores everywhere are now showing 
them in a wide variety of attractive 
weaves, colors and patterns. 

& 
Sanforizing means that the fabric 
has been completely and perma- 
nently shrunk so that it will not 
shrink when washed. 

ae 


INVITATION 


See our Booth No. 3 at the convention of 
American Home Economics Association, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. C., June 25-30. 


LR 


wh 0 ove pant 


|\SANFORIZED PROCESS OF 
‘CONTROLLED SHRINKACE 
| Cheetd, Peabody & Co, luc, Palentees 


40 WORTH STREET* NEW YORK CITY 








SEWING ROOM 






SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
“5° Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pine and Many 
“omplete Other Items 
wit 
- utter Send fer Circular aud Price Lig 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicage, Il 








PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 


A Laboratory Manual in _ Fitting 
and Free-hand Pattern Making by 
Mabel D. Erwin, Professor of Clothing 
and Textiles, Texas Technological 


College, Lubbock, Texas. Price $3.00 


UNIVERSITY LITHO PUBLISHERS 
Norman Oklahoma 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 

Bulletin No. 1 describes The Cleanli- 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 
tional and recreational projects, classified 
for all grades from first primary to high 
school. Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soa 
sculpture and home economics for hig’ 
school grades. 4 

Bulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers, 

Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH-6-34 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


About Eggs and Poultry 


The story of marketing eggs and poul- 
try, information regarding their food 
value and factors to be considered in 
their selection and preparation have 
been assembled into bulletin form for 
use as reference material. Titles in- 
clude What’s In An Egg? The Na- 
tion’s Egg Supply, Keeping Good Eggs 
Good, Custards, Fried Chicken, Roast 
Chicken, Turkey Talk, Poaching Eggs. 


Department of Foods and Nutrition 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 
110 North Franklin St. Chicago, IIl. 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 

Home Economics Department 

R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 


Free Cook Book 


Newly developed Cook Book full of 
many tested delicious recipes. Send re- 


quests to 
JOHN F. JELKE COMPANY 
Department A-6 


759 South Washtenaw Avenue 


Chicago Illinois 





Textile Helps 
BOOKLETS on proper bedding sizes. 
FREE SAMPLES: Indian Head Cloth, 
Lawn, and Percale, plain colors and 


rints. 

BLANKET EXHIBIT: Raw and dyed 
cottons, yarns, fabric before and after 
napping; explanatory text. 50c 
SWATCHES to drape over shoulders 
for complexion study, 45 fast colors, 
bias-cut, pinked, labeled, boxed. $2.00 
“COTTON—From Seed to Cloth”: 
Two reel film, 16 mm. and 35 mm, Lent 
FREE except transportation charges. 


Nashua Mfg. Co. 


Box 1206 Boston, Mass, 








Buymanship! 
Illustrated compact Exhibits—Handy, 
concise pamphlets! Just the things to 
put over the 1934 program on BUY- 
MANSHIP. Sears, more than any other 
organization, in the right of its 48,000 
items, can afford to give impartial, help- 
ful buying information. 
Whether it’s Plumbing or Hosiery— 
Sears HIDDEN VALUES Exhibits and 
pamphlets will add interest and enthusi- 
asm to your classroom demonstrations. 
Write for complete information on this 
free service. 
Educational Division 

SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CoO. 

Chicago Illinois 











Oe ee 


fruit, in ten or twelve minutes. 


feeding. Quickly clamped to table. 


Dept. PHE 


DILVER FOOD PRESS 


SAVES ITS COST IN A SHORT TIME 


Removes skins, seeds, cores from a bushel of apples or pears, tomatoes, grapes or pitted 
food value—juice, mineral salts, vitamins, rich 
One-fourth the waste of other methods. 


Gets all 
coloring and natural sugar—with the pulp. 
For mashing potatoes, making soups, creaming vegetables, smoothing gravies, invalid 
A child can opérate it. 
paring of fruit sauces, jellies, butters, juices, catsups, etc., in quantities. 
culinary experts, dietitians, physicians, institutes. 


Mailed prepaid for $5.50 anywhere in U. S. 
THE McDOWELL MFG. CO. 





No Paring, 
No Coring, 
No Waste. 





Perfect pre- 


Easily cleaned. 
Endorsed by 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








economics classes. 





A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 
By Marcia E. Turner 


Miss Turner has worked with one-hour periods in high school classes. 
This bulletin discusses the problems of time-management, giving lesson out- 
lines for complete unit in meal planning and preparation for one hour home 
It presents a solution to a difficult problem. 


Price 50 cents a copy 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, 468 - Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Writing, Interpreting and 
Evaluating Recipes 


(Continued from page 168) 


3. “Heaping spoonful.” One can heap 


on a spoon several times the 
amount of one level teaspoon. 
4. “Bread crumbs.” Recipe should 


state whether fresh or dry, since an 
entirely different product may re- 
sult if not so stated. 

5. “Juice of one lemon.” Lemons 
vary greatly in size and juice con- 
tent. Same is true of oranges. One 
standard first grade lemon has 4 
tbsp. of juice. 

Always read labels to determine spe- 
cial directions and contents. 

VII. Valuable rules to learn—Knowing 
these one may build many recipes of 
her own. Always sift flour once before 
measuring. Use two tsp. baking pow- 
der for each cup of flour in batters and 
doughs, unless the manufacturer of the 
powder states otherwise. 

Baking powders with an alum base 
usually require less than those with a 
tartrate or phosphate base. 

Never use more than \% tsp. soda to 
neutralize one cup of sour milk. 

One tablespoon shortening to one cup 
flour is the minimum for biscuits. Two 
tablespoons make a more tender (fria- 
ble) product, unless the biscuits are 
dipped in butter, top and bottom, when 
placed in the pan. 

Use one tablespoon flour to one cup 
liquid for soups or thin gravy and 
sauces. Should be consistency of table 
cream. 

Use two tablespoons flour to one cup 
liquid for a thin, medium gravy or 
sauce. Suitable for some soups also. 
Use three tablespoons flour to one cup 
liquid for a thick, medium sauce. For 
creaming “watery” vegetables. 

Use four tablespoons flour to one cup 
liquid for a stiff sauce which is used 
as a basis for souffles or as a binder for 
croquette mixtures. 

Intense heat toughens protein. Make 
many applications an’ note apparent 
exceptions as in broiling meat, frying 
fish, etc. 

Steam bleaches color. Therefore, cook 
peas, carrots, cabbage and similar vege- 
tables quickly with the lid OFF. 

Cook vegetables as short a time as pos- 
sible to preserve color, vitamins and 
other nutrients. 

Since time is an element in preserving 
color, vegetables are put on to cook in 
boiling water. 

Salting the water at first is preferable. 
The amount of salt depends upon the 
individual taste. One-half teaspoon of 
salt to each quart of water is a safe 
minimum. 

Add no soda to the water in which veg- 
etables are cooked since alkaline sub- 
stances destroy certain vitamins. 
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for the 
SUCCESSFUL 
HOME 
CANNING 


of ALL FOODS by ALL METHODS. 

Use only Genuine Kerr Jars, Caps and Lids. 
Look for the name “KERR” on both Jar and 
Cap. 

Foods canned by the KERR Safety-Method 
can be instantly tested for seal by the “Spoon 
Test.” 


KERR Products have been 
standard for 32 years. 


KERR GLASS 
MFG. CORPORATION 


Sand Springs, Oklahoma 














Does Better Cooking 


Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
tiniest rticles and evenly shared by every 
drop. t is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flavor. Better for ali cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 














KNOX «& tHe 





veal GELATINE 


for Desserts and Salads 





CONVENTION 
DELEGATES 


Opposite Pennsylvania 
Station and only a few 
steps from the Home 
Economics Conven- 
tion Headquarters, 
Hotel Ree Clinton offers 
NEW Hotel luxury at “‘bar- 
gain” prices. 1200 rooms with 
bath, radio, circulating ice 
water and Servidor from $3. 
Only $1 more for two. Smart 
Red and Black Grill. Near 
everything. Write for reser- 
vations. 


HOTEL Cc. W. RAMSEY, Jr., Manager 











7th Avenue at 31st Street 7 
NEW YORK CITY 





JUNE, 1934 








(Concluded from page 190) 
Baking and steaming retain more nu- 
trients than boiling. 

Learn short cuts which make for effi- 
ciency and prevent wasted time as: 


1. Use 
parsley 
place of grinder, chopping bowl, or 
knife. A knife and cutting board 
are also effective in mincing foods. 


scissors for cutting celery, 
and many other foods in 


2. Measure butter 
quarter-pound sections into desired 
sizes, remembering that one such 
section of butter equals 8 table- 
spoons. 


3. Measure small amounts of fat by 
use of tablespoon rather than by a 
measuring cup. The displacement- 
in-water method is preferred by 
many. Example: To measure one- 
fourth cup of fat, pour water into 
cup to three-fours mark. Add fat 
till water rises to cup level. Pour 
off water. 


labor of 


> 


. Use paper to save the 
later cleaning: paper baking cups, 
paper for table protection, paper to 
remove grease, etc. Melting choc- 
olate on wax paper is an excellent 
kitchen “trick.” Place chocolate on 
waxed paper (may use a_ bread 
wrapper). Set in a warm place till 
chocolate melts. Remove it with a 
knife or spatula. 


. Pack ice box cookie dough in but- 
ter cartons. Chill. Remove dough 
and slice thin for baking. 


un 


VIII. Test: Though you may safely make 
the following recipe, there are twelve 
or more errors in form or directions. 
can you find them? 

St. Patrick’s Salad 
(Serves 6 to 10) 
Time—about 20 min. 
until ready to chill. 
2 thsp. gelatine 

YZ c. cold water 

1 small can crushed pineapple, includ- 
ing juice 

1 medium sized cucumber 

Yc. mild vinegar 

Juice from one lemon 

Y, cupful sugar 

YZ teaspoonful salt 

Green coloring as desired 


Yc. b. water 


First pour your gelatine on top of cold 
water. Then you add all ingredients 
except pineapple and cucumber. Then 
you cool your mixture. Add cucumber 


pared and cut into quarter-inch cubes. | 
Color the de- | 


Also add your pineapple. 
sired shade of green. Pour into large 
or individual molds. Chill. 
mayonnaise mixed with whipped cream. 


Serve with | 


by dividing the | 
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, Invaluable 
& and 
NY Indispensable 





This famous Cook Book with its wealth of mate- 
rial serves a double purpose for the Home 
Economist. 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


The Way to a Man’s Heart by Mrs. Simon Kander 


is invaluable when preparing interesting and 
varied Class Room demonstrations and _indis- 
pensable when planning those smart little dinners 
you enjoy serving in your own home. Your 
reference shelf is incomplete without it. 


at your Dealer $2.50 
. $2.60 


BOOK CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(me to WASHINGTON 


Train for a Fine Hotel Position 
Graduates Earning Substantial Salaries 


Good positions in the Hotel industry for trained women. 
Steady work. Promotion rapid. You can qualify for 
one of these places through the Lewis Hotel Training 
Schools—only institution of its kind in the world. 
Enjoy the attractions of beautiful Washington while 
you are training. Qualify in 4 months—learn on real 
hotel equipment under expert instructors Our 
National Placement Service aids graduates to ob 
tain fine positions in Hotels, Clubs, Schools, Res- 
taurants and Cafeterias at no extra 
cost. New day classes start Septem 
ber and October. Advance registra- 
for free catalog 


Price 
By mail—Send check or money order... 
THE SETTLEMENT COOK 
715 North Van Buren St., 








tions heavy. Write 
at once 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Division RHG-9658, Washington, D.c. 


Send for FREE Book 


MAKES 
IRONING 


This modern way to hot starch } 
ends mixing, boiling and bother 
as with lump starch. Makes 
starching easy. Makes ironing 
easy. It restores elasticity and 
that soft charm of newness. No 
sticking. Noscorching. Youriron 
fairly glides. Send for sample. 


THANK YOU-.------- = 


THE HUBINGER CO., No. 821, KEOKUK, IOWA 

Your free sample, Please, and ‘That Wonde 
Way to Hot Starch also “An Expert Teac 
Curtain Making.’’ 


Jyh 











NOTE: Special quantities of this educational 
material for class work upon request 
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Tables of Food Values 


By ALICE V. BRADLEY, Supervisor and Instructor of Nutrition and Health 


Education, State Teachers’ College, Santa Barbara, California 


A 7¥% in. 


introduction, recipes, and index. 


by 10 in, cloth-bound book, containing double-page tables with explanatory 
All essential data given in each table. 


A FEW OF THE MANY GOOD THINGS SAID OF THIS BOOK 


I think the book most valuable as it contains such a vast 
amount of usable knowledge. The material is given in such 
a concise and complete manner that [ am sure all persons 
working in the field of nutrition will find it very helpful. The 
book is a splendid contribution to our work.— 

Supervisor of Home Economics in a Large City. 


The tables are more comprehensive than most of those now 
available. I think the value of this book lies in its compact 
and complete form of information which is absolutely neces- 
sary to the dietitian. 

Professor of Foods and Nutrition in a State 
Agricultural College. 


I find that it is just what I want. I wish I had known 
about it sooner.— 


High School Teacher of Home Economics. 


This book should certainly be very much appreciated by 
anyone connected with a dietary institution, and I think 
doctors should be greatly indebted for the clear, concise and 
complete tables which have been compiled.— 

Doctor in a Metabolic Clinic. 


Price, 


With such a comprehensive guide before me—all the in- 
formation needed being placed together in one table—my 
work will not only be done more quickly but chances for 
mistakes will be reduced to a minimum.— 

Supervisor of Nutrition. 

Alice Bradley’s book invaluable to our student die- 

titians. It 1s just the book we have been waiting for—so 

compact and complete. I find it is very useful also for the 
student nurse and the patient, easily understood.— 

Assistant Dietitian in a Large Hospital. 

We believe this book to be the most valuable one of its 
kind which has ever been published. For it gathers together 
in one place, all the available nutritional information about 
the common food stuffs, thus making it no longer necessary 
to consult one authority for the vitamin tables, and others 
for caloric values, mineral content or acid-base. 

Another very practical feature is the fact that the measures 
used include those .of the housewife as well as those of the 
experimental laporatory. ; ..... book should prove indispensable 
to everyone in the field of nutrition — 


The Forecast, New York City. 


I find 


$2.00 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA, ILL. 
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are situated directly on great South Bay (a tributary 
of the ocean). 

The spacious grounds, bathing beach and yacht harbor 
are centered within a smart cottage colony. Visitors, 
especially families with children; find here a safe and 
inspiring recreational resort plus a highly satisfying en- 


Unusual care in the selection of guests is exercised so 
that a harmonious family spirit prevails. 
water sport at its best; 18 hole golf course 34 mile from 
hotel—horse-back riding; tennis; music ; 
Seasonable fish, vegetables and poultry including the famous Long Island Duck- 


Friendly rates from $25.00 to $50.00 per week with meals. 
60 miles from New York—choice of several newly opened Parkway Motor Roads. 


George Kraemer 
Is The Owner and Your Host 


WYANDOTTE 


Hotel and Cottages 
Bellport, Long Island 


Every still 


dancing; spacious rooms and closets. 


Open May to October 
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